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THE 


PREFACE 


OF IHE 


TRANSLATOR: 


HE Artiſt would not take 
pains to poliſh a Diamond, it 
none beſides himſelf were 
quick-ſighted enough to dif- 

cern the flaw ; And Poets would grow 
negligent, if the Criticks had not a ſtrict 
eye over their miſcarriages. Yer ir of- 
ten happens, that this eye is ſo diſtort- 
ed by envy or ill nature, that it ſees no- 
thing aright. Some Criricks are like 
w alds, the that rather annoy the bees, than 
terrifhe the Drones. 

For this ſort of Learning, our Neigh- 
bour Nations have pot far the ſtart of 
us ; in the laſt Cenuery, Traly fwarm'd 
with Critichs, where amongſt many: of 
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Is norte Caſtel: t'e1r0 oppoſed all COMmreorys , 
and the tamous Academy La Cruſca was 
alwayes impeaching ſome or other of 
the bett Authors. Spain, in thoſe dayes, 
bred great Wits, but, I think was never 
ſo crowded, that they needed to tall 
out and quarre| amongſt rhemſclves. 
But trcom I: al) a France tool; the C udg - 
els; and thous 11 foe Iigltt ſtrokes pal- 
{cd in the " aves of Marot . Baif, NC, yct 
thev foll not to tin carneit, nor was any 
1 ble Conteſt amongit them , nil} the 
{: bs ACade HY WAS ſounded, and Car- 
TI IR, M111 encourage and ralhcd 
all the fcattered Wits under his Banner. 
Then Malone retormd their ancicat hi- 
C.nt ous Poetry ;, and Corn he's (14 rairs'd 
many Factions amongit them. Ar this 


tiunc with us ma ny great Wits flourſh- 
ov), bur Þ:n Toh} | think, had all! 


the Critical hacning to Iumfſcit; and 
ti!l ct late V'cars Fr [ana was 35S wy 


| noni icks, aSit is ti om I, tha 
Marmicts s wes me2ning Book might ra 
\\ thc 2nv Canpger, "Fur now tr! 1s Pri 


2» : 
bd JIGAIADS » \\ 1 ACTI CATCracl 1dinary 1 - 


[C31t iT rEQuITEs , 15 uſurped by the mot 
,-noraut : and thicy who are lealt ac- 
1auted with the game, are apteſt ro 
_ 7 
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bark at every thing that comes in their 
way. Our fortune 1s, Ar:ftorte, on whom 
our Author make theſe Reflectrons, came 
to this great work better accompliſhed. 
He who Criticis'd on the ancient and 
I1s contemporary Philoſophers ; on Py- 
thagoras, Democritus, Empeaocles, Heras 
elitus , Epicharmus, Parmenides, Neno- 
phanes, Meliſſus, Anaxagoras, Protagoras, 
Fudoxus, Solon, Anaxtmanarr, Anaxi- 
menes, Plato, Speuſippus ; who cxamin'd 
and cenſur'd the Laws and Politres oft 
Minos, Lycurgns , Solon, Hippodamur, Pha- 
{e4s, and all the other Commonwealths ; 
'tis he, I ſay, that undertakes this Pro- 
vince, to paſs a judgment on the Peers, 
and their Works ; and him Antiquity 

tirſt honoured with the name of Crrrrch, 
Tt is indeed _— that he dcalrt not 
always fairly with the Philoſophers, mil- 
reciting ſometimes, and miſinterpreting 
their Opinions. But I find him not tax'd 
of that injuſtice to the Poets, in whoſe 
favour he is ſo ingenious, that to the dif- 
advantage of his own protefhon, he de- 
clares, That Tragedy more conduces to thy 
inſtruttion of Mankind, than even Philoſo- 
phy it ſelf. And however crycd down in 
the Schools, and vilited by {ome mo-" 
A 3 dern 
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dern Philoſuphers ; ſince Men have had 


a taſte for £vod [cr/ſe, and could diſcern 
the beauties of correct writing , he is 
prefer*d in the polrreſt Courts of Earope, 
and by the Poers held un great venerati- 
on. Not that thele can ſervilely yicld to 
his Authority , who, of all men living, 
attect liberty. The truth is, What Ar:- 
ſtotle writes on thus Subject, are not the 
dictates of his own magiltcrial wall, or 
diy deductions of his Met: iphylicks : 
But the Pocts were his Maſters, and 
whar was their practice , he reduced to 
png Ss, Nor would the moarrar Poets 
Mindly refign to this practice of the 1»- 
cats, Were not the Reaſons convincing 
and clear as any demonttration in Mathe- 
matices, Irs only nceedtul that we un- 
deritand them, for our confcnt to the 
truth of them. The Arabrans, "tis con- 
icly'd, who glory in their Poers and 
Porrr;, more than all the World beſides ; 
and ks, I {uppole , tir{t brought the 
art of Reming into Earope , oblerve but 
| little thicte laws of Arizotle : 
45,7 yet Averos rather chooſes to 

blame the practice of his Coun- 
rrymen as vicious, rhan to allow any 1m- 
putation on the Doctrine of thus Phil, = 
pher 
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pher as impertect, Fancy with them 13 
predominant, is wild, vaſt and unbri- 
dled, o're which their , Ag Me Ht has little 
command or authoriuy : hence rhicir con» 


* ceprions are monſtrous, and have no- 


thing of exattnels, nothing of relem- 
blance or proportion. 

The Author of theſe Reflections 15 as 
well known amonglit the Cr/77c5,a5 Arte 


foile to the Pliloophers never Man 
; [i 


gave his judgment fo generally, and nc 
ver was jud;: ment more tree and unpar- 
tial. He might be thought an [ucmy to 
the Spameras, were he not as ſharp on tlic 
ltaliens ; and he might be ſuſpected to 
envy thelta/rans, were he not as levere on 
1s own Countrymen. 'Thele Nations 
make it a Problem, whether a Dutchman 
or German may be a JJ 'zt or no; and 
our Auchor finds none wortny of Jus 
Cenſure amongſt them , except His 
and Grotias, Amongſt us he g1VCS Bu- 
chanan a particular Character : but for 
ſuch as writ in the Ezg/ib Tongue, he 
has not, I preſume , underſtood the lan- 
guage fo well, to pals a judgment on 
them : only in general he confelles, that 
we have a Genus for Tragedy above all 
other People; one reaſon he gives we 
A 4 cannor 
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cannot allow of, wiz, The d:ſpoſition of 
our Nation , which , he ſaith, #s delighted 
with cruel things. * Tis ordinary to judge 
of Peoples manners and inclinations 
by their publick diverſions ; and Tra- 
vellers, who fee ſome of our Trageazes, 
may conclude us certainly the cruelleſt 
minderl People in Chriſtendom. 

In another place this Author ſayes of 
1s, That we are men in an lilind , drvided 
from the reſt of the world, and that we love 
blond tm our ſports, And, perhaps, it 
may be true, that on our Stage are more 
Murders than on all the Theatres in Eu- 
rope. And they who have not time to 
learn our | anguage , or be acquginted 
with our Converſation , may there in 
three hours time behold ſo much blood- 
ſhed as may aftright them from the in- 
hoſpitable ſhore, as from the Cyclops 
Den. Let our Tragedy-makers coaſider 
this, and examine whether it be the dif- 
poſition of the People, or their own Ca- 
price that brings this Cenlure on the beſt 
natur'd Nation under the Sun. 

His other Reaſon is our Language, 
wh:ch, he fayes, i proper for great expreſ- 
ſome, The Spb is big and faſtuous, 
proper only ror Redomonzades , and com- 
par'd 
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par'd with other Languages, is like the 
Kettle-drum to Mulick. 

The Italian 15 fittell for Barleſque, and 
better becomes the mouth of Perrolin and 
Arloquin in their Farces, than any He- 
roick Charatter, The perperual termina- 
tion in vowels is childiſh, and,rhemſelves 
confeſs, rather ſweet than grave. 

The French wants finews for great 
and heroick Subjelts, and even in Lovec- 
matters. by their own confel- Meſamdive 
ſion, 15 a very Infant; the It &a. | 
hans call i the Kyitchin-lan- 5 whe 

He. 


2«ave, it being 1o copious and 


flowing on thoſe occaſions. 

The German ſtil] continues rude and 
unpoliſht , nor yer filed and civiliz'd b 
the commerce and intermixture with 
ſtrangers to that ſmoothneſs and huma- 
nity which the Exg/iſb may boaſt of. 

The diſſyllable Rimes force the Ita- 
lians and Spaniards on the Stanza in He- 
roicks; W uch, beſides many other diſ- 
advantages, renders the Language unfir 
tor Trageay. 

The French now only uſe the Jong 
Alexandrins , and oc make up in 
length what they want in ſtrength and 
jubſtance; yet are they too faint and 
languiſhing, 
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RN and attain not that wume- 
roſuy which the dignity of HeroickVerle 
ires, and which is ordinary in an 
Exgliſb Verſe of ten ſyllables, Burt I ſhall 
not here examine the weight , the full- 
eſe the vigour, force, gravity, 4nd the 
fiencls of the Engliſh tor Heroich Poeſie 
above all other Languages ; the World 
#rinebam, Expecting theſe matrers learn- 
' eviy a) largely diſcuſſed in a 
particular 'T'reetiic on that Subject. 

But from our Language proceed to 
our Writers, and with the treedom ot 
this Aut!or , examine how unhappy the 
greateſt Engl Poets have been through 
their ignorance or negligence of theſe 
fundamental Rules and laws of Ari/to- 
mer. aſynicr 04e- 1 ſhall leave the Author 
pre fervhumto of the Romance of the Roſe 
= bet of - (whom Sir Richard Baker 
Wt makes anEmglibman) tor the 
French to boaſt of , becauſe he writ in 
their Language. Nor ſhall I ſpeak of 
Chaxcer , in whoſe time our Language, 
I preſume, was not capable of any He- 
roick Charafter. Nor indeed was the 
moit polite Wir of Europe 1 that Age 
ſufficient for a great d-ſion. That was 
che Age of Tales, B allads , and Rownde- 
lays. 
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lays. Pararch in thoſe days attempted 
the Epick ſtrain in his Africa ; but though 
molt happy in his Somers and Maarigals, 
was far too feeble for a work of that 
weight and importance. ; 

Spencer, I think, may be reckon'd the 
firſt of our Heroick Poets ; he had a large 
ſpirit, a ſharp judgment , and a Genms 
for Heroick Poeſie , perhaps above an 
that ever writ ſince /Vrrgrl. But our miſs 
fortune 1s, he wanted a true Jades ; and 
loſt himſelf , by following an unfaithful 
guide, Though bclides | rok: and Vir- 
21/ he had read Tafſo, yet he rather ſuf- 
ter'd himſelf ro be miſled by Arzfto ; 
with whom blindly rambling on marvel- 
lors Adventures, he makes no Conſci- 
ence of Probability, All is fanciful and 
chimerical , without any uniformity, 
without: any foundation in truth ; his 
Poem 15 pertect Fairy-land. 

They who can love Ariofto, will be 
raviſh'd with Spencer; whilſt men of 
juſtcr thoughts Las that ſuch great 
Wits have miſcarricd in their Travels 
for want of dircttion to fect them in the 
right way. But the truth 15, in Spexcer”s 
time, lay it {elf was not well ſatisficd 
with Taſo; and few among(t them 
; would 
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would then allow that he had excell'd 
their divine Arioſlo, And it was the 
vice of thoſe Times to affect ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly the Allegory ; and nothing would 
then be currant withour a myſtica! 
meaning. We muſt blame the [ra/:as 
for debauching great Spencer's judgment ; 
and they caſt him on the unlucky choice 
of the Stanze , which in no wile is pro- 
per for our Language. 

The next for Eprck Poeſie , is Sir 017% 
liem D*avenant, his Wit 1s well known ; 
and in the Preface to his Gondebert , ap- 

r ſome ſtrokes of an extraordinary 
judgment. He is for awbeaten tracks, and 
mew ways of thinking ; but certainly in 
his «ntrj'd Seas he is no great diſco- 
verer. 

One deſign of the Epick Poets before 
him was to adorn their own Country, 
Fr Parer. ane. there finding their Heroes, 
# & 4w.us and patterns of Virtue; 
exner Het. whole Example ( as they 
thought) would have greateſt influence 
and power over Poſterity ; but this Pott 
ſteers a diferent courſe, his Heroes are 
all Forcigners : He cultivates a Country 
that is nothing akin to him, *tis Lom- 
bardy that reaps the honour of all. 

. Other 
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Other Poets choſe lome Adion or He- 
roe fo Iluſtrious, that the name of the 
Poem prepared the Reader , and made 
way for its reception : but in this Poem 
none can divine, what great ation he in- 
rended to celebrate ; nor is the Reader 
obliged to know whether the Heroe be 
Turk or Chri/t;an. Nor do the firſt lines 
give any light or proſpett into his deſigx. 
Methinks, though his Religion could 
not diſpenſe with an Invocation, he need- 
cd not have ſcrupled at the Propoſition : 
vet he rather chooſes to enter in at the 
top of an Houſe , becauſe the morals of 
mean and ſatisfied minas 2401 in at the 
door. And I believe the Reader is not 
well pleas'd to find his Poem begin with 
the praiſes of Aribert , when the Title . 
had promiſed a Gonadzrbert. Burt betore 
he falls on any other buſineſs, he pre- 
ſents the Reader with a deſcription of 
cach particular Heroe, not truſting their 
attions to ſpeak for them ; as former Po- 
ets had done. Their practice was fine 
and ariificial, his (he tells us) is a zew 
way, Many of his Charatters have but 
little of the Heroick in tliem; Datlea is 
a ]ilt, proper onely tor Comeay ; Births 
tor a Paſtoral; and Ajtra20%, in the man- 
ner 
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ner here deſcribed , yields no very great 
ornament to an Herorck Poem ; nor arc 
Ins Bartels leſs hable to Cenfure, than 
thofe of Homer, 

He dares not , as other Heroick Poets, 
hcezhren the atFron by making Heaven 


and Hell intere(s'd, tor fear of oftending 
againſt probah; lity ; and yer herelis of 


--- T breads by patient Parcx ſlowly ſpun, 
And tor being dcad, his phralc is, 


«* Heawen calPd him, where peacefully he 
rules a Star, 


And the Emerala he gives to Birtha, has 
a ſtronger 142 ot the old Woman, and 
IS a greater tmprobability than all rhe En- 
chanrments in T aſſo. A wit meadram re 
conciles the fartheſt extremes, and duc 
preparation may vive credit to the moſt 
unhkely Fiction, 7 In Marino, Addons is 
preſented with a Diamond NR:rgs W'1CTC, 
indeed , the ſtone is much-whl:at of the 
ſame nature ; but this Preient 15 made 
by /enzs : and from a Goad: /5 could not 
be expected a gift of ordinary virtue. 


Although a Poet is obl'g '1 to know 
all 
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all Arts and Sciences , yet he ought dil- 
creetly to manage this knowledge. He 
muſt have judgment to ſele&t what is no- 
ble or beauriful , and proper for his oc- 
caſion. He muſt by a particular Chymi- 
ſtry exrratt the eſſence of things, with- 
out foiling his Wit with the groſs and 
trumpery. But ſome Pocts labour to ap- 
pear $kilful with that wretched affeCta- 
tion , they dote on the very terms and 


jargon : expoling themſelves rather to be 


laught at by the Apprentices, than to 
be admir*d by Philofophers : But whe- 
the r D* Awvenant be one of thoſe, I leave 
others to examine. 

The fort of Verſe he makes choice of, 
might, I ſuppoſe, contribute much to the 
vitiating of his ſtile ; tor thereby he obli- 
ges himlclf to ſtretch every period to the 
end of four lines. Thus the ſenſe 15bro- 
ken perpetually with parearheſes, the 
ka - wumbPd in confuſion, and a dark- 
nels ſpread over all ; that the {enſe is et- 
ther not diſcern'd , or found nor ſuffici- 
ent for one juſt Verſe, which is ſprinkPd 
on the whole rerraſtich, 

In the Jlralian and Spaniſh , where all 
the Rimes are difſyllable , and the per- 
cuſſion ſtronger, this kind of Verſe may 
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be neceſſary ; and yet to temper that 
grave march, they repeat the ſame Rimc 
over again, and then they cloſe theSranz 4 
with a Coupler further to ſweeten the ſc- 
verity. But in Frenchand Englyb,where 
we Rhime generally with onely one ſyl- 
lable, the Sranzs 15 not allow'd, much 
leſs the alternate Rhime in long Verſe ; 
for the ſound of the Monoſyllable Rhime 
is cither loſt ere we come to its corre- 
ſpondent , or we arc in pain by the fo 
long expetation and ſuſpenſe. 

This alternatc Rhime, and the down- 
right Morality throughout whole Can:o”s 
together , ſhew him better acquainted 
with the quarrains of Pyzbrach , which he 
ſpeaks of, than with any truc Models of 
Epick Poeſie. 

Aftcr all, he is ſaid to have a particu- 
lar Talent for the Manners : his thoughts 
arc great , and there appears "rate. 
rowhly Noble throughout this fragment ; 
which, had he becn pleas'd to finiſh it, 
would, doubtleſs, not have been left {o 
- open to the attack of Criticks. 

A more happy Genius for Heroick 
Poeſie, appears 1n Cowley, He underſtood 
the purity, the perſpicaity , the majeſty of 
itile . and the vertue of numbers. He 
could 
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could diſcern what was beautiful and 
pleaſant in Nature, and could exprets 
his Thoughts without the leaſt difficul- 
ty or conſtraint. - He underitood to di- 
{poſe of the matters, and to manage his 
Digreſſhons. In ſhort, he underſtocd 
Homer and Virgil, and as prudently made 
lus advantage of them. 

Yet as it may be lamented, that he 
carried not on the work ſo far as he de- 
ſign'd, ſo it might be wifly'd that he had 
lived to reviſe what he did leave us: I 
think the Troubles of David is neither 
title nor matter proper for an Heroick 
Poem ; lecing, it 15 rather the a&1ons, than 
his Sufferings, that make an Heroe : Nor 
can it be detended by Homer's Oayſſers, 
ſince Ulyſſes's Sufterings conclude with 
one great and perfect attion. 

Atter all the heavy Cenſures that joint- 
ly from all Criticks _ faln on Lacan, I 
: & a little wonder that this Author ſhould 
chuſe Hiſtory for the Subjett of his Poem, 
and a Hiſtory where he is lo {trictly ry*d 
up ro the Truth. Ariſtotle tells us, T hat 
Poetry is ſomething more excellent, and more 
philoſophical, than Hzritory, and does not 
inform us what has been done, but tca- 
ches what may, and what ought to be 
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done. And ſince many particulars in fa- 
cred Story are neither heroick, nor indeed 
conſiſtent with the common Principles 
of. Morality, bur of a ſingular, extraor- 
dinary , and unaccountable Diſpenſati- 
on ; and fince in the principal Actions 
all is carried on by Machine, how can 
rheſe Examples be propos'd for great 
perſons to imitate ? or what foundation 
tor their Hopes in Impoſſibilities ? Poetry 
has no lite, nor can have any operation 
without probabrlrty : It may indeed amuſe 
OE the People, but moves not 
an 01, © the Wiſe, for whom alone 

( according to Pythagoras ) 
it 1s ordain'd. 

Inſtead of one illuſtrious and perfett 
Attion, which properly is the ſubje&t of 
an Epick Poem ; Cowley propoſes to 
adorn ſome ſeveral particulars of David's 
Lite : and theſe particulars have no ne- 
ceſſary relation to the end, nor in any 
wiſe lead to the great revolution : Da- 
vid 15 made King, but this is the work 
ot Heaven, not any atchievement of his 
own. He ncither did, nor ought to lift 
a Finger tor gaining the Crown : he is 
amonglt the Amealckites,vvhilſt his Work 
is done without him. This ill choice of 
a Sub- 
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a Subjett forces the Poet ( how excellent 
otherwiſe ſoever) perperually on digrel: 
ſions: and David is the leaſt part of the 
Poem. 

Some, perhaps, may objeft, That he 
begins not his Poem with all the Art and Ad- 
areſs as might be deſired. Homer would 
make us believe the drawing of Ach:/- 
les, adori'd with all his glorious Acti- 
ons , a Deſign roo vaſt and impoſſible : 
and therefore only propoſes his Reſent- 
ment of the Afﬀtront given him by Ag- 
meamnon ; as if any one particular of his 
Life were ſufficient to employ the grea- 
reſt human Wit, with all its — and 
Divine Aſſiſtance. - Achilles could nor be 
angry, but Heaven and Earth are enga- 
ed, and juſt matter given for an Herowck 

oem. "Thus whilſt he propoſes but one 
paſſage, we conceive a greater Idea of 
the reſt than any words could expreſs ; 
and whilſt he promiſes fo little, his Per- 
tormances are the more admirable and 
ſurprizing. But in the Dawiders we 
have all the Heroe at the firſt: In the 
Propoſition, he is the bet Poer, and the 
beit Kjnz : Now all the Author could do 
afterwards, is only to make good his 
Word, and make us conceive of Is He- 
B 2 a; 
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roe the ſame Idea at the end of the Pocm, 
which was given us in the beginning ; 
whereas Homer calls the Man he deſigns 
to celebrate barely Achilles, Son of Pe- 
{ous, and recording his Actions, leaves 
others ro conclude from them what a 
vorcat Captain, Prince and Hero thus 
Achilles was. 

T afſo lctt the Fprfode of Sophonta out 
of his Pocin, becauſe it was 1roppo Ly- 
Filin, 

Yer Mr. Comlry 15 not content to mix 
mattiys that arc purely /rical in this He- 
roick Poem, but employs the meaſures 
allo. 

Yet, notwithſtanding what has been 
fd, we cannot now approve the reaſon 
(which Sir Philip Srdney gives) why 
Pocts are lefs clteem'd in England , than 
in the other famous Nations, to be wart 
of Merit : nor bc of their Opinion, who 
lay, that Wi and Wize are not of the 
growth of our Country. Valour they 
allow us ; but what we gain by our 
Arms, we loſe by the weakneſs of our 
Heads : Our —_ Ale,and Engliſh Beef, 
thcy ſay, may make us Souldzers, but are 
no very good Friends to Specalation. 
\Wcre it proper here to handle this Ar- 
gument, 
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gument, and to mike comparifoOns with 
our Neighh5r+, it might caſily, by our 
Poetry be evined, that our 177 was 
never inferior to theirs, though, perhaps 
our Hoxeity made us worſe Politicians. 
Wit and Valour have always gone to- 
gether, and Poetry been the Companion 
of Camps. The Heroe and Poet were 
inſpired with the ſame Enthuſialm, acted 
with the fame heat, and both were 
crown'd with the fame Lavwre/, Had 
our Tongue been as generally known, 
and thoſe who felt our Blows underſtood 
our Language, they would confeſs, char 
our Poets had hikewiſe done their part, 
and that our Pens had been as ſucceſsful 
as our Swords. And certainly, if Sir 
Philip Sidney had ſeen the Pocts who ſuc- 
ceeded him, he would not have judg'd 
the Emeliſh leſs delerving than their 
Neighbors. In the Dawvidew Fragment 
(and imperfect as it js) there ſhines 
omething of a more tine, more free, 
more new, and more noble Arr, than ap- 
pears in the Fieruſalem of Tafſo, which 
for all his care, 1s ſcarce pertett!ly purg'd 
from Pedentry. But in the Lyrick way 
however, Cowley far exceeds him, and all 
the reſt of the Iralrans : though Lyrick 

B 3 Pocl:e 
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Poehie 15 their principal Glory, and Pope 
Urban VIIL. had the Honour, a little 
before him,to enrich modern Poeſic with 
the Pindarick Strains. Many the L pon 
teſt Wirs of France have attem the 
Epick, but their performance afilwer'd 
not ExpeQtation ; our Fragments arc 
more worth than their haiſh'd pucces : 
And though, perhaps, want of Encou- 
ragement has hinder'd our I abours in the 
Epick, yet for the Drama, the World has 
nothing to be compared with us. But a 
Debate of this importance is not the 
work of a Preface ; I ſhall only here, on 
the behalf of our Exglyb Poetry, give one 
ſingle inſtance, and leave the Reader to 
mdae of Hereales by his Foot. 

Amongſt the common places (by which 
yScaltger, and before him Macrobias, Agel- 
/tys, and rhe other Criticks have compa» 
red the Pocts, and cxamin*d rhew Worth) 
none has been more generally, and more 
happily handled, and in noue have the 
Nobleſt Wits, both ancient and modern, 
more contended with each other for Vi- 
Qtory, than in the deſcription of the night, 
Yer in this the Exg/ib has the Advan- 
tage, and has even outdone them where 
they have outdone themlelves. The 
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firſt T meet with , who had the Lucky 
hit, 1s Apollontns, in his Argonautiques. 
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Here we have variety of matter, yet 
rather many, than choice Thoughts. He 
gives us the Face of things both by Land 
and Sea, City and Countrey, the Ma- 
riner, the Traveller, the Door-keeper, 
the Miſtriſs of the Family, her Child and 
Dog ; but loſes himſclf amongſt his 
Particulars, and ſeems to forget for what 
occaſion he mentions them. He would 
ſay, thatall the World is faſt aſleep, but 
only Medea ; and then his Mariners, who 
are gazing from their Ships on Hel:ce and 
Orton, can ſerve but little for his pur- 
poſe ;, unleſs they may be ſuppoſed ro 
ſleep with their Eyes open. Neither 
dares he ſay, that the Traveller and Por- 
ter are yet taking a Nap, but __ that 
they have a good mind to't. And after 
all, we find none but the good Woman, 
B 4 who 
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who had loſt her Child (and ſhe indeed 
15 talt) aſleep, unlels the _ may like- 
wile be ſuppoſed ſo, becauſe they had 
Icit off barking. And theſe, methinks, 
were ſcarce worthy to be raken notice of 
in an Herock Poem, CXCept We may bc- 
licve that iti the ola rrme, or that in 
Creek they bark Heroically. Scaliger, as 
his. manner 1s, to prefer Virgil, calls this 
deſcription mean and vulgar. /rrgil well 
law the levity and tritling of the Greeks, 
and from him we may cxpect ſomething 
better digeltcd. 


Nox erat, & placidum carpebant feſſa ſuporem 
Corpwa per terras, ſylveque & java er ang. 
ef 116 ra, cum medio volyuntia ſydera lapſu . 
Crum tac't omnis ager, petudes pitt eque vals 
Over lac late linudes, queque aſpera dumis 
Rura tenent,, ſommo poſite ſub notte ſalenti 

Len! ant curas, &' corda oblita laborum, 


CAn. 1. 4.] 


Againſt this may be obictted , That 
Sleep being of ſuch a ſoit and. gentle 
nature, that *ris ſaid to ſteal upon our 
Senles, the word [ carpebant ] ſuits but 
ul with it; this woid ſcecming to imply 

a force, and might rather expreſs the 


Vi tolence of Rubbers, than the Slynels 
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of a Thief. Nor can it be pretended 
that [ ſopor ] ſignihes a kind of violent 
and ſnoring Sleep, for here we have it 
placidam ſoporem. Inſtead of Woods and 
Seas, Taſſo rather chuſes to joyn Winds 
and Seas, as of a nearer relation, and 
going more naturally together ; the 
Commentators being certainly miſta- 
ken, who would have a Metonymie in 
this place. The third VerſeI can ſcarce 
believe legitimate : the Woras ſpeak no- 
thing but motion, and the Nambers are 
{o ratling, that nothing can be more re- 

ugnant to the general Repoſe and Si- 
9 which the Poet deſcribes : Or, if 
any Copies might favour the conjeQture, 
I ſhould rather read 


Cum medio librantur ſydera curſu. 


For, nothing can be more poetical, 
than to ſuppoſe the Stars reſt (as it were 
pois'd ) in their Meridian ; and this 
would not only expreſs it to be Mid- 
night, but heighten the Poet's deſign, 
which by the common reading is abſo- 
lurely deltroy'd. The fifth Line ſeems 
to bear a doubtful face,and looks not un- 
like fomething of equivocation : an ordi- 
nary 
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nary Grammarian would feek no further 
than the antecedent [ wolycres ] to re- 
ter rhefc relatives to, and might conſtrue 
Wild Ducks, and Woodcocks, what the 
Poet intended tor Fiſb in the Sea, and the 
W:l'1 tits of the Foreſt. 

;.+ cs thus, I find none amongſt the 
Lsi1m: nat delerves to be brought into 
comparilon. In the Jralian, Ariofto 
(whoſe every deſcription is ſaid to be a 
Maſterpiece) m this is not over-tortunate; 
he 15 eaſie and ſmooth, but produces no- 
thing of his own invention. He onl 
enlarges on a thought of Viro:l's, which 
yet he leaves without that rr» which 
might give it perfettion. Whar I think 
15 more conſiderable, is this of Taſſo. 


Ersla wotte all hor, ch' alto ripoſo 

Han Ponae,e t venti, & parea mut0 i mondo: 
(3lt awinwai laſfi, e quet, che 'l mar ondoſo, 

0 de —_ laght alberga il fond, 

E chi fs grace in taua, 0 iu# manars aſcoſo, 
E 1 pints augelly ne Þ oblio profondo, 

Sotto 11 Glow: !0 ae ſecrets borrori, 

Sopran gt aff anni, e raddolct ano 1 cort. 


Taſſo, 
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Taſſo, when he retorm'd his Poem, 
could mend nothung in this deſcription, 
but repeats it entire i his Hiersſal: ms lobe 
rata, Without any altcration. *T'is well 
nigh word for word taken out of Virgil, 
and (to give it.its duc) is a moſt cxcel- 
lent Tranſlation. He moſt judiciouſly 
leaves out that Hemiftich, volvuntur [1de- 
rs lapſe, the place whereof is ( perhaps 
from Srariee) ſupply'd 5 
with parca muto if mon- —— = 
do. Yet on the other om, 
hand here {ceras” to be 
ſome ſuperfluity of Fiſh ; hoſe in the Sea, 
and thoſe at the bottom of the Lakes, arc 
more by half than Virg:/, or, perhaps, 
than "_ had occaſion tor inthis place. 

But that we may have ſomething zew 
from the 1ta/tans5 on this Subject, Marimo 
has taken care in his Adons, Canto 1. 


Notte era, allhor che dal diurno moto 

Ha & ognt penſier, tregna 03M duols, 

L* onde giacean, tacean <tfiro, e Noto, 

E cedeva il guadrante a hortivolo, 

Yopra Þ huom la fat a, it peſce it wwoto, 

La fers il Corſo, eP augelletto it wolo, 
Aſpett ando il tornar del novo lume 

IraP alche, otra rami, 0 ſu le prume. 

In 


# 
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In theſe we have more of the Fancy, 
than of the Judgment ; variety of mat- 
ter, rather than exquiſite ſenſe. Marino 
is perfettly himſelf throughout ; the 
thoughts diurnal motion, I fear, will 
ſcarce paſs for a very pathetical Exprel- 
fion ; nor wil it ſatisfie, that he makes 
Rephyrus and the South-wind ſilent ; if he 
particularize theſe, he ſhould alſo name 
the reſt, otherwiſe the Ezſt-wind and Bo- 
rea have leave to bluſter. But, above 
all, he tells us, that the Clocks have got 
the better of the Sun-dials., A Thought 
purely New , and ſtrangely Heroick : 
Whar could come more ſudden or ſurpri- 
_ In the latter part of the Sr4anza 
we have ſome Strokes of Ario/to, but far 
more lame and imperfett rhan the Origi- 
nal. Neither oughr he in this place ro 
ſpeak of any expeCting the return of the 
light, omna nottis erant. 

But I haſten to the French, amongſt 
whom none more eminent than Chapelarn, 
nor was ever .a Poem of greater expetta- 
tion, His deſcription 1s thus : 


Cepen- 
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Ce penaant [anuwt vole ſous | on aille obſcure 


* invite a ſummiller P zo1[ante Nature. 


Dans les plains des airs tent les vents en re- 
pojes 

Et ſur les champs ſales fait repoſer les flots, 

A tout ce qui je meut, 4 tout ce qui reſpire 

Dans les pres,dans les bots le repos elle inſpire, 

Elle ſuſpend par tout les travauxC les bruit s, 

Et par tout aans les caurs aſſoupit {es ennuts. 


Charles jeul Vellleon--- 


This Deſcription 1s perfeft French. 
There is {carce any coming at a little 
ſenſe, *us lo cncompalſs'd about with 
Words. What V:rg:/ or Taſſo would 
have diſpatched in half a Verſe, here fills 
out the meaſures of two whole Alexan- 
arins. 

Some Caviller would objet, That 
ſince the Night flies, there 15 little Slee 
to be got under her Wing, unle!s for ſuch 
as can wa/# in their fleep : And that the 
Night might have ſpared this zw:t ation, 
ſecing thoſe ſhe invites are aſflcep alrea- 
dy : Charles alone is awake, and tor that 
reaſon, was the only thing fit to be invi- 
ted ; and doubtleſs the Night was as free 
of her invitation to him, as to any 
others, 
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others, *twas his fault that he had no 
Stomach to't. And here is much power 
given to the Night, which ſhe has no 
claim or title to : *ris not the Night that 
makes the Haves and Winds, and all the 
things that more and breath in Meads 
and Woods to repoſe. She only invites 
them to ſleep, and it is Sleep that makes 
them reſt. In the ſpace of four lines 
we mect with repos, repoſer, repos, which 
argue the I anguage very barren, or elſe 
the Poet extreamly negligent, and a 
lover of repoſe. He tells us, That the 
Night tnſpires — xy But — ino- 
pi 


t 
x 


tion 15 a more [ikely thing to be inſpired, 
than reſt, as more properly the cfteft of 
breath. 

But without examining this further, 
let us try if Le Mozme (whom our Cri- 
tick prefers before all others of the 
French Epick Pocts ) be more fortunate. | 


Cependant le ſoleil fe couche dans ſon - id. 

Que luymeſme de pourpre C7 de laque emtbellit: 

Et [a nutt qui ſurvient auſſi trijte que ſombre, 

De toute les conleurs ne fuit que une grand? 
ombre; 

Awveque le ſommeil l+ ſilence Is ſuit, 

L” un amy du repos, { autre ennemy du bruit : 


Ee - 
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Et quoique ſous leur pas ls tempeſte ſe taiſe, 

Quorque le vent i endorme & que Þ onde 
s appaiſe. 

[ St. Louys.] 


Here agar are words in abundance. 
He cannot tell us that *tis Midnight, till 
he hrit have informed us that rhe Sun « 
gone to Bed, to a fine Bed of his own trim- 
ming : and this is matter enough for the 
hrit two Verſes. Then we are told, that 
the Night of all Colours makes but one 
great ſbade ; and this ſuffices for the 
ſecond Coupler. Auſſi triſte que ſombre, 1s 
an expreſſion the French are ſo delighted 
with, they can ſcarce name any thing of 
Night without it. The third Coupler 15 
much what as in a Bill of Fare : 


Item ---Beef and Muſt ard, 
That Friend to th* Stomach, this a Foe to 


i)” Noſe. 


The ſecond line in both being alike im- 
pertinent. 

Any further Reflettions, or more Ex- 
amples, would be ſuperfluous. W hat has 
been noted, rather concerns the Nice- 
ties of Poezry, than any the lutle — 
0 
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of Grammar. We have {cen what the 
nobleſt Wits both ancient and modern 
have done in other Languages, and ob- 
ſerv'd, that in their very Maſter-pieces 
they ſometimes trip, or are however lia- 
ble to Cavils. It now remains, that our 
Engliſh be expos'd to the like impartial 
Cenſure. 


All things are huſb'd,as Natures ſelf lay dead, 

The,\lount ains ſeem to nod their drowſie head, 

The little Birds in dreams their Songs repeat, 

And ſleeping flowers beneath the Night-dew 
weat, 


Even Luſt and Emvy ſleep. 
[ln the Conqueſt of Afexico.J 


In this deſcription, four Lines yield 
greater variety of matter, and more 
choice thoughts than twice the number 
of any other I anguage. Here is ſome- 
thing more fortanate than the boldeſt 
Fancy has yet reached, and ſomething 
more j«/t, than the ſevereſt Reaſon has 
obſerv'd. Here are the flights of S:atins 
and Marino temper'd with a more difcer- 
ning judgment, and the judgment of Yir- 
gil and 1aſſo cnimaed with a more 
ſprightly 
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ſprightly Wit. Nothing has been {aid 
lo expreſſive and fo home in any other 
Language as the hrſt V crlc in this de- 
ſcription. The ſecond is Sratines ime 
prov*'d. 


Et ſimulant feſſos carats cacumina ſomnos, 


Saith Sratizes, Where ſimulant is a bold 
word im compariſon of our Ex2/iſh word 
ſeem, being, of an attive hgmhication ; 
and cacumma may as well be taken for 
the tops of Trees, as the tops of Moun- 
tains, which doubtful meaning does nor 
ſo well content the Reader, as the cer- 
rainty. 

In the third Verſe, *tis not ſaid that 
the Birds ſleep, but what is more new, 
and more Poerical, their fIcep 15 imply d, 
by their Dreams. Somewhat like tothe 
Fourth we have in Marino. 


w=nmnnnneE Langurdetti i fiore 
87 ICCAHO 4 [*/ { rv veh FILE þo / AO, 
[ A 10N1s, Canto ? 


Which is a pretty imare, hut 1:5 not 
{o ncar Aa reſcmbl [133CTC with * 8 FIT 1, IV« 38 
can {9 gencrally be apply*d to all tow- 
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ers. Our Author here dares not ſay 
directly that the flowers ſleep, which 
might ſound _ harſh, bur (iurs it 
over in the parFiciple, as taken for gran- 
red, and "ma only, that they ſweat, 
which the Nroht-dew makes very caſe. 

In the laſt half.verſe we may ſee how 
far our Author has our-done Apoſloniue, 
"Twas no ſuch ſtrange thing i the for- 
rowtul Woman, whea ſhe had ſpent her 
Tears, for Sleep to cloſe her Eyes : But 

'Ihere we have the molt raging and 

watchtul Pathons Luf and Exty. And 
theſe too inſtead of the luſttul and the 
cavious, for the greater torce and em- 
phaſis, in the Abſeract. 

Sorc may object, That the third 
Verfe docs contradict the firſt. How 
can a! things be huſb'd, if Birds in Dreams 
repral their Songs? Is not this like the 
indiſcretion of Mario, who lays, That 
the Winds, and all things are huſht, and the 
Seas ſo faſt aſleep, that the 'y /nore, [ Canto 
20. ] 

It may be an{wer*d, That in this place 
'*tis not the Poet that ſpeaks, but another 
perſon ; and that the Poet here truly 
repreſents the Nature of Man, whoſe 
firſt thoughts break out in bold and more 
gene- 
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general Terms, which by the 1ccon | 
thoughts are more nk and limited, 
As it one ſhould ſay, all things are filvnr, 
or aſlcep however ; if there is any noile, 
'tis ſtill but the effect of Sleep, as thi 
Dreams of Birds, cc. "This compariſon 
might be much further improved to ou 
adv: antage, and more obſervations m: TH 
which are lett to the Reader's Inge 
nuity. 
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h Yarns it is not ſo much to inſtruft, as to 

exerciſe the Wits, that I make theſe 
Reflettions publick ; I am not ſo vain to 
think them nece(la , mor yet humble enoug/, 
to believe them ogether ungrofeable. 
Thu Treatiſe « xo New Model of Poe- 
ſic; for that of Ariſtotle only « 10 be 
adhered to, as the exatteſ> Rule = £0- 
wverning the Wit. In effedt, this Treatiſe 
of Pochc, to ſprak ly, is nothing elſe, 
«t Nature p polar and (; Fs 


reduced to Principles. There i no arriving 


at Perfettion but by theſe Rules, and the; 
certainly go aſtray that take 4 different 
courſe, What aults have not ——Y the 
Italian, Spaniſh, awd other Poets fallen in- 
to, through their ignorance of = Princi 
ples. And if « Poem maae by theſe Rae; 


fails of ſucceſs, the fault lies not in the Art, 
but in the Artiſt ; all who have writ of this 
Art, have followed no other Idca but that 
of Ariſtotle. 


C 3 Ho- 
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Horace mw. the firſt who propor'd thu 
great Modcl ro the Romans. And by this 
«ll the great Men in the Court of Auguſtus 
form'd their Wit j, who apphy'd themſelves 
to make T'erſe, Petronius (mhom no man 
of modeſtly dares name, wileſs on the at+ 
cunt of thoſe arreftions be gave for wri- 
ting ) among 't the Ordmes of hu Satyre, 
grves certain Precepts for Poetry that are 
aamuirable, He u diſguſted with the ſtile of 
Seneca ewd [ ucan, which to him ſeem'd af- 
feftrd, and contrary to thy Principles of 
Ariltotle, T's at them he levels with thoſe 
vlances, that flip from ham againſt the Poc- 
falters, aud falſe Declamators, Nothing 
DIare judicious was writ iu thoſe days, yet 
hin(elf had mot that taſie and natural way, 
which be requires ſo much in others. He 

gives the beſt Rules 19 the World againſt at- 
iectation, which he never obſerves himſelf. 
For he commenas evxn 10 the (umplicuy of 
Stuc, whereas his givu 14 not always natu- 
val, To ſay the irath, what # good on thi: 
Swbycct, ws all taken 16m Ariſfotle, who 1s 
rhe anly fource mh ct £004 fenſe & [0 {+ 
W879, whey owe 2005 23041 £OWTIC, 
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WWe have had no Books of Pochic tl! this 
[1't Age; when that of Ariſtotle, with hu 
ther Works, were brought from Conſtan- 
tinople ro Italy ; where 1mmediately ap- 
prar'a a great number of Commentators, 
who writ wpon this Book of Pochie : the 
ch f wherec f were Vidtorius, Robortcllus, 
Madius, ro literally exongh interpreted 
the Text of his Phuloſipher without dit! 
much imo bu mEcaning. Theſe were fol- 
lowed by Caitelvetro, Piccolomini, Bent, 
Riccobon, Majoragius, Minturnus, V ida, 
Patricius, Andre G1li, Voihus, aud many 
others, But V offius has commented on him 
merry & aScholialt, Gili as a Rhetorician, 
Patricius as an Hijitorian, Vida as 4 Poet, 
who endeauours more to pleaſe than to ind 
*trudt ; Minturnus 4s 4x Or ator, Majora- 
g1us 4nd Riccobon as Logictans, Beni as 
a Dottor who has a ſound Judgment when the 
Honour of his Country is not concern'd. 
For he compares Ariolto with Homer, and 
Taſſo with Virgil, in 4 Treatiſe made ex- 
preſly on that Subjett. Caſtelvetro and 
Piccolomini have acquitted themſelues as 
able Criticks, and much better than the reſt, 
Piccolomini deals with Ariſtotle more farr- 
ly than Caſtelvetro : who is naturally of a 
moroſe Wit, and out of a crof{ humor makes 
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1t always his buſineſs tocontradidt Ariſtotle, 
and for the moſt part confounds the Text, in- 
ſtead of explaining it, Notwithſtanding all 
this, be 15 the moſt ſubtle of all the Commen- 
tators, and the man from whom moſt may be 
learned. 

In fine, Lope de Vega was the only per- 
ſon that undertook, on the good fortune of 
his old reput ation, to hazard a new method 
_ of Pochic, which he calls El Arte Nucvo, 
wholly different from this of Ariſtotle, to 
rſt ifie the fabrick of his Comedics, which 
the Wirs of his Country inceſſantly criti» 
c12'd upon; which Treatiſe ſucceeded ſo ill, 
that it was not judg'd worthy of a place 
amongit the reſt, in the Collettion of his 
Works, becauſe he followed not Ariſtotle. 
Which I have preciſely done in theſe Refle- 
Qtions : where I bring only Examples to 
confirm the Rules he groes ws. And I take 
occaſion to tell what we ought to judge of all 
thoſe who have writ in Verſe for more than 
theſe two thouſand years, diſpence with 
any ſelf for ſpeaking of thoſe who are yet li- 
Ing ; for l am not in humour to mount the 
Stage, and diſtribute Laurels ; ] had rather 
rely on the Pablick, for the opinion we ought 
to have © their merit. 


For 
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For the reſt, I chaſe rather to write by 
way of RefleQtions, to avoid all thoſe words 
| which are neceſſary for Connexion, 1» 4 con- 
tinned Diſcourſe. And ſince theſe Refle- 
tions may, peradient uregbe offenſive to ſome 
perſons ofa different Genius, I expet# from 
them to hear of my miſtakes, that I may make 
my profit ds, 
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H E true value of Poetry is or- 
dinarily fo little known, that 
ſcarce ever 15 made a true 
Judgment of it. Tis the ta- 

lent of Wits only that are above the 


common rank to cftcem of it according 
ro 


__ | — ax > —— 
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to its Mcrit : and one cannot conſider, 
how Alexander, Scipro, Julins Ceſar, Au- 
| <--05 wn all the great men of m—_— 

ve been atiefted therewith, without 
conceiving a Noble Idea of it. In effect 
Poeſie, of all Arts, is the moſt perfett : 
for the perteCtion of other Arts 1s limi- 
ted, but this of Poeſie has no bounds ; to 
be excellent therein, one mult know all 
things : but this value will beſt appear, 
by giving a particular of the Qualitics 
necefſary tor a Poet. 


| I. 


E muſt have a Genius extraordi- 
nary, great Natural Gifts ; a Wit 

put, truittul, piercing, ſolid, univerſal ; 
an Underſtanding clean and diſtin ; an 
Imagination neat and pleaſant ; an elc- 
vation of Soul that depends not on Art 


nor Study, and which 15 _ gift of 


Heaven, and muſt be ſuſtain'd by a live- 
ly ſenſe and vivacity ; a great Judgment 
to conlider wiſely of things, and a Viva- 
City toexprels them with that grace and 
abundance which gives them —_ 


Bur as Judgment without Wit is coid 
and 


Size. 


| 
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and heavy, ſo Wit without Judgment 
is blind and extravagant. Hence it is 
that Lucan often in his Pharſalia grows 
flat for want of Wit. And O14 in his 
Metamorphoſis ſometimes loſes himſelf 
through his defect of Judgment. Ariofto 
has too much flame : Dazte has none at 
all. Boccace's Wit is juſt, but not copi- 
ous: the Cavalier Marino is luxuriant, 
bur wants that juſtneſs ; for, in fine, to 
accompliſh a Poet, is required a tempe- 
rament of Wit and of Fancy,of Strength 
and of Sweetneſs, of Penetration and of 
Delicacy : and aboveall things, he muſt 
have a ſoveraign Eloquence, and a pro- 
found Capacity. Thelc are the Qualities 
muſt concur rogether to form the 
aus of a Poet, and ſuſrain his Chara- 
-ter. 


Ut the firſt Injuſtice that Poets (uf- 

ter, is, that commonly what is 
meerly the cfe£t of Fancy,is miſtaken for 
Wit. Thus an ignorant perſon ſhall far: 
up, and be thought a Poct in the World, 
for a lucky hit in a Song or Catch, where 
is 
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15 only the m_ flaſh of an imagination 
heated perhaps by a debauch, and no- 
thing of that celeſtial fire which only is 
the portion of an extraordinary Genius, 
One muſt be careful ( \aith Horace) of pro- 
phaning that Name, by beſtowing ut h. - 
drſtinition on all thoſe who undertake to ver- 
ſiffe. For (laith he) there maſt be a great- 
nefs of Soul, and ſomething divine 11 the 
Spart:, There muſt be lofty expreſſions, and 
noble thought s, and an air of majeſty to de- 


ſerve that name, A Sonnet, Ode, Flegy, 


Epigram, and thole little kind of Verſcs 
that ofren make ſo much noiſe in the 
World, are ordinarily no more than the 
meer productions of Imagination, a ſu- 
perticial wit, with a little converſation 
ot the World, is capable of theſe things. 
True Poetry requires other Qualifcations, 
a Genius for War, or for Bulineſs, comes 
nothing near itz a little Flegm, with a 
comperency of Experience, may fit a 
man for an important Negotiation ; and 
an opportunity well manag'd, joyn'd 
with a little hazard, may me the ſuc- 
ceſs of a Battel, and all the good tortune 
11 + Campaign ; but roexcite theſe emo- 
he Soul, and tran{portsof admi- 

© ICE expected flromPoetry, all 

the 
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the Wit that the Soul of Man is capable 
of, is ſcarce ſufficient. For an Example, 


[V. 


Omer, who had a Genius accom- 
pliſh*'d for Poetry, had the vaſteſl, 
ubluncſt, profoundeſt, and moſt univer- 
ſal Wit that ever was ; *rwas by his Po- 
ems that all the Wortlues of Amwiquity 
were form'd : from hence the Law-ma- 
kers took the firſt Platform of the Laws 
they gave to Mankind ; the Founders of 
Monarchics and Common-wealths from 
hence tvok the Model of their Polities. 
Hence the Philoſophers found the firſt 
Principles of Morality which they have 
taught the _— Hence Phyſicians 
have ſtudicd Diſeaſes, and their Cures. 
Aſtronomers have learn'd the know- 
ledge of Heaven, and Geometricians of 
the Earth, Kings and Princes have 
learn'd the art to govern, and Captains 
to form a Battel, to encamp an Army, to 
beſiege Towns, to fight and to gain Vi- 
tories. From thus great original Socra- 
res, Plato, Ariſtotle, came to be Philoſo- 
phers. Sophocles and Emripides __ the 
JaUD1Y 


—ODo_ — —— —— ﬀ _ 
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haughty air of the Theatre and Idea's of 
Trag y. Zewxes, Appellees, Polygnot us, 
became ſuch excellent Painters ; and 
Alexander the Great fo valiant. In fine, 
Homer has been ( it I may fo ſay) the 
firſt Founder of all Arts and Sciences, 
and the pattern of the Wiſe men in all 
Ages. And as he has been in ſome man- 
ner the Author of Paganiſm, the Religion 
whereof he eſtabliſh'd by his Poems; 
one may ay, that never Prophet had fo 
many Follgwers as he : yet notwirhſtan- 
ding thigh univerſal Genus, this Wit 
capable of all things, apply'd himſelt 
ny to Poetry, which he made his buſi- 
nels. 


V. 


I'S in no wile true, what moſt 
bclicve, T hat ſome little mixture 
of : 


adnels goes to make up the Chara - 
er of a Poet ; for though his Diſcourſe 
ought in ſome manner to reſemble that of 
one inf{pir'd ; yet his Mtnd muſt always 
be ſerene, that he may diſcern when to 
let his Maſe ran mad, and when to go- 
vern his Tranſports. And this ſeremty 
ot 
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ſpirit which tnakes the judgment, is one 
of the moſt eſſcatial parts ot a Poet's Ge- 
nius, *tis with this that he mult be pol- 
ſed. Aviftorle allows that there is 
ſomething Divine in his Charatter, but 
nothing of Madnels. "Theſe the Vulgar 
always confound , and *tis their igno- 
rance joyn'd with the extravagance of 
ſome particular Poets that made way 
for this opinion , to the diſreſpect of 
the ms, which is not conſider'd 
in the World as it ought to be, by rca- 
ſon of the little care to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe that are Poets, from thoſe that 
are nor, 


VI. 


NE may be an Orator without 

the natural gitt of Eloquence, be- 

cauſe Art may ſupply that defect ; but 
no Man can be a Poet without a Genius : 
the want of which, no art or induſtry is 
capable to repair. This Genws 15 that ce- 
leſtal fre intended by the Fable , which 
enlarges and heightens the Soul , and 
makes it expreſs things with a lofty air. 
Happy is he to whom Nature has =_ 
rius 
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chis preſent, by this he is raiſed above 
himſelf; whereas others are always low 
and creeping, and never ſpeak but what 
is mean and common. He that hath 
a Genir's, appears a Poct on the ſmalleſt 
SubjeQs, by the rurn he gives them, and 
the noble manner in which he expreſſes 
himſelf. This Charafter the French 
gave their Monſicur Rsc4» : but in truth 
where ſhall we find all theſe Qualities 
I have mentioned ? Where is that ſpark- 
ling Wit, and that ſolid Judgment ? that 
Flame and that Flegm ? that Rapture 
and chat Moderation which conſtitute 
that Genius we enquire after ? Tis the 
little Wits always who think they ver- 
fic the beſt ; the greateſt Pouts arc the 
moſt modeſt. "Pwas with trembling 
that.J”rrg:{ under the covert of the Night 
went tv tix on the Gate of the Emperor's 
Palace thoſe rwo Verſes which cauſed 
ſo much admiration all over Rome. This 
great man conceal'd himfelt, when Au- 
guftas fo carneſtly made ſearch after the 
Author of that admirable Diſtich, ang he 
was the laſt that underſtood the value 
of lis own Work : "Tis certain that the 
great Wits never haye a very 

Opinion of what rhey compoſe, by rea- 
ſon 


+ 


ue O20 
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ſoa of the roo great Idea of perfettion 
they propoſe to themſelves in their 
Works. Happy Age, when Poers were 
ſo modeſt, a ſhall we ſee thoſe days 
again ! nothing is more troubleſome rhan 
a Scribler conceired of bis own Merit, 
he tires all the World, cternally ſhewing 
his Labours ; and no ſooner is he able to 
make a Rhime at the end of a Line, but 
all the World mutt be made to know 
his Talent ; whereas the great men are 
in ou whulſt they ſhew L er Fm and 
induſtriouſly labour to be conceal'd, 


VII. 


T is not eaſily decided what the Na- 
I ture, = what preciſely is the End 
of this Art, the Interpreters of Ariftorle 
differ in their Opinions. Some will have 
the End to be Delight, and that tis on 
this account it labours to move rhe Paſſh- 
ons, 'all whoſe morions are delightful, 
becauſe nothing is more ſweet to the Soul 
than agitation, it pleaſes it ſelf in 
changing the Objects, to ſarisfhe the 1m- 
menſity of its Deſires. *T1s true, De- 
light is the end Poetry aims at, but not 
D 2 the 


15 Refle@tions 


Lic Pract! Ts pretend. In 


» 


Cot, 11+1y PE4i a Art, ought to be 

1!01;;auic by the guaiiry/of its Own na- 

tuic, ard by the effcnua! iudordination 

that al! Arts ft ud udVec ic Polity, whole 

end 1 T5 zencral e 0. © Þobs itt b; þ $OU 4. This 
i 


15 tlic \udomen! \ avift 'le, and of Ho- 
race, Its cinct Interpreter. 


VIII. 


Frer all, ſince the deſign of Poetry 

is 10 celig!it t, an omits not ang that 
may Co ntrab Ute t!.crcto ; *tisAo this in- 
rent that it makes uſls of Ne&mbers and 
Harmony, which arte raturgily delight- 
ful , and animatcs its Diſdourſe with 
more lively Draught, 2nd 
Expreſſions, than arc 2!!ow*qin Proſe ; 
and docs atiranchizc it fſel# from that 
conſtraint and rclervednels that 1s ordi- 
rary with Orators, and permits a great 
liberty ro ;magination, and makes fre- 
quent Images ot what is moſt agrecable 
in nature ; and never ſpeaks but with 
1 evrcs, tO give a greater Juſtre to the 
Lilcourſe; -n! is noble in its Idea? S, 
{ublime inthe Expreihons, bold in the 
Words, 
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Words, paſſionate in the Motions, and 
fakes pleaſure in relating extraordinary 
Adventures, to give ty moſt common 
and natural things a tabulous gloſs, ro 
render them more admirable, and heigh- 
ten Truth by Fiction. ? I'is finally tor 
this, that it -emp!ovs whatever Art has 
that is pleaſant, becauſe its end 15 ro de- 
lIizht. Empedocles, who uicd not this art 
in his Pocms, as Homer, nor Lucret ices, as 
Virzil, are not true Poets. Homer 15 de- 
lighttul even in the deſcription of Laer- 
tes Smineher ds lodge in his Odyfes, and Vrir- 
g1/ in the Dung a1 Thiſtles in his Geor- 
gicks, as he expreſſes himſelf ; tor, 
every thing becomes beautiful and 
flowry 1: the hands of a Poet who bath 
a Genius, 


F 
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IX. 
Hz: the principal end of Poe- 
(| 


fie, is to profit ; not only by re- 
elhing the —_— _ _ 
capable of the ordi Functions, a 
= gy me the troubles of the Soul 
with its Harmony, and all the Elegan- 
cies of Expreſſion. But furthermore, 
by purging the Manners with wholſome 
Inſtructions which it profeſles ro ad- 
miniſter to Humane kind; for Virrue 
being naturally auſtere, by the Con- 
ftraint it impoſes on the Heart, in re- 
preſſing rhe Deſires : Morality , which 
undertakes to regulate the Motions of 
the Heart by its Precepts, ought ro make 
it ſelf oP tful that it may be liſten- 


ed to, which can by no means be ſo hap- 


p:ly effeted as by Poetry : *Tis by this, 


{that Morality in curing the Maladics of 


Men, makes uſe of the ſame Artifice 
that Phyſicians have recourſe to in the 
Sickneſs of - Children, they mingle Ho- 
ney with the Medicine to take off the 
Bitterneſs. The principal Deſign there- 
fore of tlus Arr, is to render pleaſant 

| that 
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that which is wholeſome ; in which *as 
more wiſe than other Arts, which en- 
deavour to profit without any Care to 
pleaſe. Eloquence it felt, by its moſt 
paſhonate Diſcourſe, is not always ca- 
pable to perſwade Men to Virtue with 
that Succeſs, as Poetry ; becauſe Men 
are more ſenſible and ſooner impreſs'd 
upon by what is pleaſant, chan by Rea- 
fon. For this ent all Poetry that tends 
to the Corruption of Manners, is irre- 

_—o_ vicious ; and Poets are wP 
ook'd on as a publick Contagion, whoſe 
Morals are hol uo and *ris theſe dil- 
ſolute and debauch'd Poers that Plato ba- 
niſh'd his Commonwealth. And true it 
is, that the petty Wits only are ordinari- 
ly ſubje&t to ſay what is impious or ob- 
cene. Homer and Virgil were never 
guilty in this kind, they were ſweet and 
virtuous as Philoſophers ; the Muſes of 
true Poets are as chaſte as Veſtals. 
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he 


OR no other end 1s Poetry delight- 

ful, than that it may be profitable. 
leaſure 15 only the means by which the 
Profit is convey'd ; and all Poerry, when 
"tis perfett, ought of neceſſity to be a 
publick Leſſon of good Manners for the 
Inſtruftion of the World. Heroick Po- 
e/ie propoſes the Example of great Vir- 
ues, 2nd great Vices, to excite Men to 
abhor theſe, and to be 1n love with thc 
other : it gives us an Eſteem for Achilles 
in Homer, and Contempt for T her fates ; 
it begets in 15 a Veneration for the Picty 
of Anee in wel, and Horrour for the 
Protanenets of Mezentrue. Tragedy recfti- 
hes the ule of Paſhoas, by moderating 
our Fear, and our Pity, which are Oh- 
jtacles of Virtue; it lets Men fce that 
Vice never eſcapes unpuniſh'd, when it 
reprefents Aeſthis 1n the Electra of yo- 
phocies, puniſ}'d after the | en years En- 
Oy ment of hr Crune. It teaches us, 
that the Favours of Fortune, and the 
Grandeurs of ti;ic Worid , arc not al- 
ways true Goods, when it thews on the 
Theatre 


—_ ili rrmonae et on < 
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Theatre a Queen ſo unhappy as Fecubs 
deploring with that patherick Air her 
Misfortunes in Euripraes, Comedy, which 
is an Image of common Converſati-: 
corrects the publick Vices, by 1-r: 
us ſee how ridiculous they are in px 
culars. Ariſtophanes does nor mock at 
the fookſh Vanity of Praxe70ra ( 1n his 
Parliament of W-+1:) but to cu © the 


Vanity of the otic” Arhentan Wemen ; 
and it 2s only to teach the Roman Sol- 
hier 12 what (ile rome Valor, that 


Plauts; cxpos'v in pub/ick the irxirava» 
gance of taife Bravery in hiv Eragga- 
docio Captain, in that Comedy of the 
Glorious Soldter, 


Al. 


UT becauſe Poerry 1s only profita- 

ble ſo far as it 15 delightful, tis of 
greateſt Importance in this Art to pleaſe ; 
the onely certain way to pleaſe, is by 
Rules: theſe therefore are to be efta- 
bliſhed, that a Poct may nor be letr ro 
confound all things, imitating thoſe Ex- 
rravagances which Horace lo much 
blames ; that is to ſay, by joining things 
naturally 
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naturally incompatible , mexing T yrers 
with Lambs, Birds with Serpents, to make 
one Body of different Species, and thereby 
authorize Fancies more indigeſted than the 
Dreams of ſick men ; for unleſs a man 
adhere to Principles, he is obaoxzous to 
all Extrav and Abfurditics ima» 
ginable : unleſs he o by Rule, he ſlips 
at every ſtep towards Wit, and falls in- 
to Errours as often as he ſets out. Into 
what Enormities hath Perrarch run in 
his Africa ; Ariofto in his Orlando Farioſo; 
Cavalier Marino in his Adozrs, and all 
the other [alians who were ignorant of 
Aritotle's Rules ; and followed no other 
Guides but their own Genius and ca- 
pricious Fancy : Truth is, the Wits of 
Italy were ſo prepoſleſs'd in favour of 
the Romantick Poetry of Palct, Boyardo, © 
and Arioſto, that they regarded no other 
Rules than what the heat of their Ge- 
nius inſpir'd. The firſt [ra/ian Poet 
who let the World ſee that the Art was 
not altogether unknown to him, was 
Grorgzo T riſſino, in his Poem of Italy, de- 
livered from the Gorhs, under the Pon- 
tificats of Leo X. and Clement VIII. in 
this Poem appear*'d fome kind of inuta- 
tion of Homer's 1{ias., This Model = 
I 
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followed with ſucceſs by Taſſo in hi 
Hieruſalem delivered ; though one OL 
-tero had efſay'd the ſame before him» 
but not {o happily ; in his Poem of Gey- 
many, Vidorius, Madius, Robertellus, and 
after them Caftelvetzo, and Picolomini, 
were the firſt that made Exzrope acquaint- 
ed with Ariftotle's Rules, which were 
brought over by the Grecians from Con- 
ſtantinople into Jral : and theſe were fol- 
lowed by Beni, Minterno, Ricobon, Vi- 
da, Gallutio, and many others. 


XII. 
y Riſotle drew the Platform of theſe 


ules from the Poems of Homer, 
and other Poets of his time, by the Re- 
fletions he had a long time made on 
their Works. I pretend not by a long 
Diſcourſe to juſtihe the wort the 


juſtneſs, and the truth of theſe Rules ; 


nor to make an Hiſtory of Ariftotle's 
Treatiſe of Poeſfie ; or cxamine'whether 
it is compleat, which many others have 
done, all theſe things I ſuppoſe : only 
I affirm, That theſe Rules well conli- 
dered, one ſhall find them made - to 


TEQUCE 
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reduce Natyre into method, ro trace it 
ſtep by ſtep,and not ſuffer the leaſt mark 
of it roeſcape u*. ' Tf 'y by theſe 
Rules that tiic ve 1t- !:r5 in Fictions 15 
maintained, which {> the Soul of Pore. 
Fcr unleſs there be the wry of Place, 
of T :me, and of the Aron in the great 
Poems. there can be no wveriſomr/: In 
hne, *i:S by theſe Rules that all becomes 
jſt, proportionate, and natural; for 
they are founded upon 290d Senſe, and 
ſound Reaſon, rather than on Authority 
and Example. Horxce's Book of Pce- 
fre, which 1s but an interpretation of that 
of Ariſtotle, diſcovers ſufficiently the ne- 
ceſſity of being ſubject ro Rules, by the 
ridiculous Abſurdities one is apt to fall 
into, who follows only his Fancy ; for 
though Poeſfie be the eftc& of Fancy, yer 
if this Farry be not regulated, *ris a meer 
Caprice, not capable of producing any 
thing reaſonable 


M..... 
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X11. 


U 'T it the Gems mult indifpenſi- 

bly be ſubjetted to-the ſervitude of 
Rules, *rwill not cafily be decided whe- 
ther Art or Nature Contributes more to 
Poetry ; *tis one of thoſe queſtions unre- 
ſolv'd, which might be | un up for a 
Declamation, and the Deciſion is of ſmall 
importance : it ſuihces that we know 
both tc one ant! the other arc of tt :t 
moment, thut none can attain to an; 
ſoveraign pertection mn P»-ezry, if he be 
defeftive in either : S6 that both ( ſaith 
Horace) mult mural! Tilt cach 6- 
ther , and conſpire .Þ juke a Poet ac- 


<omphſh'd. Burt thovgh Nature be of 


litrfe value without t! : lic:p ot Art, yer 
we may approve of Qumtilian's Opini- 
on, who believ'd that 4: did Iefs con- 
tribute to that pertectic: tun Nature. 
And by the Compariton at Lomginms 
makes betwixt Apoliontus and Homer, E 
rataſthen's and Archilochas , Bacchilides, 
and Pradar, Ion, and Syphocles, the form- 
er of all which never trangre!Icd againſt 
the Rules of Ari, whereas theſe other 
did; 
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did; it appears that the advantage of 
Wir is always prefer'd before that of 
Art. 


XIV. 


; I'S not cnough to have a Genus ; 
one muſt know that he has it, 
and be ſure by the experience he ought 
to have of it : and he muſt know well 
of what it 1s moſt capable, and of what 
it i5not, le(t he force it contrary to the 
Precept of Hor ace : which yet cannot be 
known without a long time making 
refleftions on himſelf : And though Na- 
ture is always ready to diſcover it ſelf, 
yet we are not to rely on that, bur 
ſtudy it with great attention, ro learn 
ws /frength, There are univerſal Geni- 
as, capable of all things * the im- 
menſity of their Wit ; as Horace and 
Virgil, and there are others that are li- 
muted. Demetrius Phalereus ſays, That 
Archilochas had not that Greatneſs f 
Soul proper for an Hero:ck Poem, which 
Homer was endu'd withal. Anacreon, 
whoſe delicacy of Wit was admurable, 
had not that /ofrineff. Propertins af- 

firms 


. 
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firms of himſelf, That he was not fir to 
ſing the Wars of Auguſtus, wor deſcribe 
the Genealogy of Czlar. Horace per- 
adventure, by the ſtrength of his Gemias, 
might have been capable of a grea: 
Poem, if his inclination and nature had 
not determined him to Lyrick Verſe. 
Fracaſtorins, who with ſo good ſucceſs 
writ his Syphils, the moſt excellent 
Poem in Latin Verſe that theſe latter 
Ages has produc'd in Italy, and which is 
writ in imitation of Virgi/s Georgicks, 
was not fo happy in his Epick Poem of 
Joſeph Viceroy of Egypr, a fragment 
whereot-1s extant ; for this Poem 1s of a 
poor Genius, and low Charatter. Ron- 
ſard, who had a Talent for Lyrick Verſc 
in Scalrger's Opinion, and who got Repu- 
tation by his Odes, fell ſhort extreamly 
in his Fraxciad, which 1s dry and barren 
throughout, and has nothing of an He- 
roick Ayre 1n 1t. 
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U T *t15 not fo much to diſcover its 
ſtrength, that we mult know our 
(cnmums, as that we may be dizgent ro 
form it by the help of. \rt, and not go 
aſtray in hs way we take to bring it to 
Pe rfe* tio; T'was thi s that Hd race, 
who Gra 44:25 was capab'e of aii things, 
chiefly app ale | h:m{elt to Satyr, Þy the 
rnchniti aol his Narin al Gaiety, which 
made him rally fo pleatantly on all occa- 
fions. He had found in tis Nature 
the ſeeds of this Charatter, which he 
+fterwards cultivated with fo much fſuc- 
cefs: And what loftincls he found in his 
N ture, he confined to Lyr:ck Poeſie, for 
which he had an inclination. For tho? 
he had a C emus tor greater things, yet 
by a certain love ot caſe. which was na- 
tural to him, he only applied himſelf to 
the little, for that he was not of an hu- 
mour to ſtrain, or give himſelf trouble. 
Ord tinding in hunſelt a capacity of ex- 
preſſing things n: turaily, letr Heroick 
Verſe to write © Elegics, in which he was 
more happy. Fg, who percciv'd hims 


ſelf 
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(elf ſtrong, and had a ter eleva- 
tion of Soul, rook wma, 2x and 
raiſed hamſelf by his Eclogues, and Geor- 
zicks, as by ſo many ſteps ro the moſt 
ublime Character of Heroick Verle. * 
"Tis therefore by reflecting a long time 
on a man's felt, and by continual ſtudy 
of his Nature, join'd with the care and 
exerciſe of Compoling, that he does ac- 
_ compliſh his Geazae, and arrives to per- 


teCtion. 
XVI. 


Othing can more contribute to th1s 
Perfection, than a Judgment pro- 
portion'd to the Wit ; for, the greater 
that the Wir is, and the more ſtrength 
and vigour that the imagination has ro 
form theſe Idea's that enrich Poeſie, the 
more Wiſdom and Diſcretion is requiſire 
ro moderate that heat, and govern its 
natural Fwry. For Reaſon ought to be 
much ſtronger than the Fancy, to diſcern 
how far the Tranſports may be carried, 
'Tis a great Talent to forbear ſpeaking 
all one thinks, and to Icave ſomething 
for others to employ their Thoughts. 
: 'Tis 
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"Tis not ordinarily known how far mar- 
_ 7 pony bare es 

mpliſh'd Genius y where 
he a to ſtop, = retrenches boldly 
what ought to be omutted. *”T is a;great 
fault not to leave a thing when 'tis well, 
for which Apeles ſo much blam'd Pro- 
togenes, This moderation is the chara- 
Cter of a great Wit, the Vulgar under- 
ſtand it not; and (whatever 1s alledg'd 
to the contrary) never any, ſave Homer 
and /:re:l, had the diſcretion to leave a 
thing s. wd 'twas well, 


XVII. 


His Natural Diſcernment, which 

is neceflary for a Poet to accom- 

pluſh him, ought it ſelf ro be umprov'd, 
and to atrain to pertettion by the miniſtry 
ot Art, without which, nothing exact or 
regular can be producd. A Poet that 
deſigns to write nothing but what is juſt 
and accurate, above all things ought ro 
apply himſelf with great attention to the 
precepts of Ar:ſtorle, as the beft Maſter 
that ever writ of this Art ; but becauſe 
his Method is nothing exact, though his 
mat- 
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ter be ſolid, I rather attend his Rules, 
than the order in which he has left them. 
Horace, who was the firſt Interpreter of 
Ariftotle, in his Book on this Subject, has 
obſerv'd as litrle method, becauſe perad- 
venture it was writ in an Epiſtle, whoſe 
Character ought to be free, and without 
conſtraint. This is what may be faid 
in __— of ſubjeting the Wit ro 
Rules of Art, which the Italian and 
Spamiſh Poets ſcarce ever were ac- 
quainred withal: Hereafter follows what 
may be obſerv'd in particular of this 
Art. 


X V III. 


H E Art of Poetry in general com- 
prehends the matters of which a 


Poet treats, and the manner in which 
he handles them ; the irvention, the 
contrrvance, the deſign, the proportion and 
[rumetry of parts, the general diſpoſition 
of matters, and whatever regards the 
1mvention, belong to the matters of which 
this Art ought to treat. The Fable, 
the Manners, the Sentiments, the Word;, 
the Figures, the Numbers, the Har- 

E 2 mony, 
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many, the Verification regard the manner 
in which the matters arc to be handled : 
So that the Art 1s (as it were) the In- 
ilrument Of the Genius, becauſe it con- 
tains eſſentially all the diticrent parts 
which are employ'd in the manage- 
ment, So that thoſe who are fur- 
nilh'd with a naked Wit only, and who, 
to be great Pocts, relyc principally on 
their Fancy, as Cavalier Marino among 
the Italrans, T heophile among the French ; 
and thoſe likewiſe who place the ef- 
fence of + Poerry in big and pompous 
words, as rates among the Latins, 
and Ds Barts among the French, arc 
much miftaken in their account, when 
they aſpire to the glory of Poetry by tuch 
tceble mcans. 


XIX. 


Mong the particulars of this Art, 
the S«hject and Deſign ought to 
liave the firſt place, becauſe it is, as it 
were, the firſt produttion of the Wir ; 
and the dcelign in a Poem is, what they 
call the Crdo2nzance in a Piture, The 
great 
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great Painters only are capable of a 
great deſign in their draughtrs, ſuch as a 
Raphael, a Julius Romanus, 2 Poulin, and 
only great Poets are capable of a 
great Subjett in their Poetry. An indif. 
terent Wir may forma vaſt deſign in his 
Imagination, bur it mult be an extraor- 
dinary Genius that can work tlus de- 
ſign, and faſhion it according to juſtneſs 
and proportion. For, tis necellary that 
the ſame Spirit reign throughout, thar 
all contribute to the ſame end, and thar 
all the parts bear a ſecret relation to 
each other, all depend on this relation 
and alliance ; and this general deſign is 
nothing elſe but the Farm which a Poet 
gives to his Work. This alſo is the moſt 
difficult part, being the efteft of an ac- 
compliſh'd Judgment; and becauſe ſudg- 
ment is not the ordinary Talent of the 
French, *tis generally in the contrivance 
of their deſign that their Poets are de- 
teftive, and nothing is more rare amon 
them, than a deſign that is great, uſt, 
and well conceiv'd. They pretend ro 
be more happy in the Talents of Wir 
and Fancy, as likewile the Its/ians. The 
moſt deſign of all modern Po- 
ems, is that of Tuffs, nothing more com- 
E 3 plete 
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faulrs are in the condutt of it. 

moſt judicious, the moſt admirable, rhe 
moſt perfe&t deſign of all Antiquity, 1s 
that of Vireil in his Axcids ; all there 1s 
great and noble, all proportionable to 
the Subject, whith is the eſtabliſhment of 
the Empire of Rowe, to the Heroe who 
is AEneas, to the glory of Augeſtms and 
the Romens, for whom it was compos'd. 
Nothing is weak or defeCtive in the exe- 
cutron, all there is happy, all is juſt, all 
1s perfect. Bur the ſovereign perfection 
of a deſign, in the opinion of Horace, 
1s to be imple, and that all turn on the 
ſame Centre. Which 1s fo true, that 
even in little things, that is to ſay, u an 
FE :loone, E leg, Yong, Or Epigram, and 
in the meanelt Compoſitions, there 
ought to be a juſt caſt, and that all of it 
turn on the ſame point. Ovid did much 
Violence to himſelf ro umrte his Mer a- 
morphoſes, and clofe them in one deſign, 
in whuch he was not altogether fo hap- 
py, aS afterwards in his Elegies, where 
well nigh always one may find a cer- 
tain Ter», which binds the Defign, and 
makes thereof a Work that is juſt by 


the dependance and relation of its 
parts. 


) 
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parts. In this the ancient Poets were 
always more exaQt than the modern; 
for moſt of the Modern expreſs their 
Thoughts hrirgle pregle, without an 
hs Coed If there be > 
ſign, *ris never with that ſcru U- 
nity, which is the principal Virtue that 
ſhould be predominant, to make it juſt 
and complere. T know there are a kind 
of Works, which, by the Quality of their 
CharaQtr, ought to be writ with a free 
Air, without other deſign than that of 
writing things naturally, and withour 
conſtraint, ſuch are the Hymns of Orphe- 
us, Homer, Callimachus ;, and ſuch are cer- 
tain Odes of Pinder, Anacreon, and Ho- 
race, that have no other Rule but En- 
thuſiaſm ; and ſuch likewiſe are the 
moſt part of the Elegies of Tiballss and 
Propertius, But it muſt be granted, that 
theſe are not the beſt and moſt beauti- 
ful; and who refleCts on the Elegies of 
Ovid, ſhall.always there perceive a ſe- 
cret turn which makes the deſign, and 
this 1s ordinarily the _—_ Beauty 1n 
theſe little Works of Verle, as be 
ren in moſt Epigrams of the Antholo- 
y, in thoſe of Cateles, in the corret# 
es of Horace, and in the Phaleuſi- 
E 4 acks 
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acks of Bexefans, who within this laſt 
Age, has writ in Latine Verſe with all 
the Softnels and Delicacy poſſible. Thus 
every fort of Porſie ought to have its 
proportionable Deſign ; a great Deſign, 
Mm g1cat Pocms z and 1n litt C, a little De- 
ſgn: But of this the ordinary Wits 
know pothing; their Works, , which 
generally are meer ProduCttions of Ima- 
gination, have ſcarce ever any Deſign, 
unleſs it be by chance. It mult be the 
Work of an accompliſh'd Genius, to 
Cloſe his Thoughts in a Deſign, whence 
reſults an Agreement and Proportion of 
parts, that makes the Harmony perfect. 


X X. 


"HE Defizn of a Pocm muſt conſt 

af two Parts, of Truth, and of 
Fiction ; Truth is the Foundation, Ficti- 
cn makes the Accompliſhment. And Ar:- 
ole calls rhe mixture of thels two, tlic 
"WP {11 utioa Og things : or the Fable, 
whic!} 1s 1:9 other than the Subject of a 
Pocm, as tie Delign or Fable of the 
Andrig 1n Terence, are the Loves of 
Pamphilis aud (rcor tum, The "_ 
0 
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of Hippolitus in Earipides, is the Paſſion 
of Phedrs for her Son-in-law ; this Pal\- 
ſion cauſes the Misfortunes of Hippol/- 
tus, and the Diſorders of Theſens's 
Houſe. The Fable of Homer's Iliad is 
the Anger of Achilles, who by his pre 
ſence, or by his abſence from the Grec- 
an Army, determines the good or ill 
ſucceſs of all his party ; the of 
this Prince, which proceeds of the difſ- 
content he received from Agememnon, 
is the Truth of the Hiſtory, which is 
adorn'd with all the Ep:ſodes and Varie- 
ty of Adventures thar enrich this Po- 
em: and the Poct fills not his Poem 
with that Variety of extraordinary E- 
vents, but to give delight ; which he 
could never pertorm, it he had nothing 
to ſay but Truth ; and he would never 
be regarded, if all were fabulous: 
therefore Hiftory and Fiction muſt ne- 
cellarily enter the Compoſition of the 
Subjedt. 
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XX1. 


f Riſter'» dE:11des the Fable , which 
A ſerve; for Argument ty a Pocm, 
into ſimple and -ompound. The ſimple 
is that which hath no Change of For- 
tune, as is the Prometheus of Aſchylus, 
and the Hereales of Senrrs, The com- 
d Fable is that which hath a turn 
From bad Fortune to good, or from 
to bad, as the Ornipas of Sopho- 

cles, And the Contrivance of each Fa- 
ble muſt have two parts, the Inrriper, 
and the Drſcovery, The Intrigue em- 
broyls matters,cafting Troubles and Con- 
fuſion among the Aﬀairs. The Diſco- 
very remits all into a Calm again. Whar- 
ever goes before the Change of For- 
tune, is called the Intrigue; all thar 
makes the Change, or follows it, is the 
Diſcovery. The Intrigue in the Andro- 
machs of Enripides, is, That this Prin- 
cels, after ſhe had loſt Heftor her Huſ- 
band, and ſeen her Father Priam mur- 
ther'd, the chief City of his Kingdom 
burnt, became a Slave to Neoprolemus. 
Hermione, the Wife of this Prince, 
prick*d 
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prick'd with Jealouſie againſt Androma- 
che, was minded to kill her. Menelans Fa- 
ther of Hermione, cauſes her with her 
Son A#itjanax to be dragg'd to Execution ; 
this is the Inrrigee. Now ſhe is reſcu'd 
from Death by Tethys and Pelews, who 
prefer the Son to be King of the Molo/- 
ftans, and the Mother to be Queen by a 
Marriage with Helenas ; this is the Di/- 
covery, And every Fable muſt have 
theſe two Parts, to be the Subjett of 
a juſt Poem, Thus A-:ncas chac'd from 
his Covatry, ſpoiPd of all that he poſ- 
le[y'd, beaten by Tempeſts, wanderi 
from Coalt to Coaſt, deſtitute of al 
Succours, perſccuted by Jane, and the 
other Deities of her Ca#«/; After all 
theſe Diſgraces, became the Founder of 
the greateſt Monarchy in the World. 
This is the Fable of the Azcid with its 
Iatrigue, and its Diſcovery. And it is 
to be obſery'd, that only by this 

of Fortune the Fable pleaſes, and has 
irs Effet, in which the funple Fable is 
defeftive in Ariftorle's Opinton, becauſe 
it wants Variety. 


XXIL 
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XX1l. 


there is no Poerry without it ; it is 

form and the diſtinftion ; for the 
Fable to a Poem, is what the Figwre is to 
Marble in a Statue : but the Fable, be- 
fides the two parts already mention'd 
that compoſe it, muſt yer have rwo qua- 
lities «to be perfect ; it muſt be admira- 
ble, and it muſt be probable. By the firſt 
of theſe qualities it becomes worthy of 
admiration : and by the ſecond it be- 
comes w of belief. However ad. 
aerable the Fable be, it can have no ef- 
fet unleſs it be probable. The truth is, 
i ſtrikes the Soul, becauſe it is extraor- 
dinary, bur it never enters, nor can make 
any impreſſion, by reaſon it appears in 
credible. Probability alone is too faint 
and dull for Poetry, and what is only ad- 
mirable is t00 dazling, "Tis true, what- 


ever appears incredible, is —_— re- 
iifbp'd by the curioſity of the 4 e; 
for the People, ſaith Syzeſins , deſpiſcs 
whatever ſeems common and ordinary ; 
they love nothing but what is proargs- 


Ons, 


Þ is ſo eſſential to Poetry, that 
r 
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ous, but the Wiſe cannot endure what 
is incredible; the publick being com- 
pos'd of the one and the other, is de- 
lighted with what is admirable, ſo be, 
it 15 credible : therefore it moſt imports 
to know ſo to mingle theſe in ſuch a juſt 
Temperament as may pleaſe the Fancy 
without ſhocking the Reaſon ; but to 
learn this Secret, it muſt be known what 
it is to be admirabie, and what it is to 
be probable. 


XXIII. 


H E admirable is all that whuch is 
againſt the ordinary courſe of Na- 

rure. The probable is what ever ſuits with 
common Opinion. The changing of 
Niobe into a Stone, 15 an Event that holds 
of the admirable; yet this becomes pro- 
bable, when a Deity, to whole power this - 
change was poſſible, is engag'd. AEneas, 
in the Tweltch Book of the /Exeid, lifts, 
by himſelf, « ſtone, that Ten Men could 
ſcarce remove ; this Prodigy 15 made pro- 
bable by the aſſiſtance of the Gods that 
took his part againſt Tarnus. But moſt 
part of thoſe that make Verſe, by roo 
great 
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great a Paſhon they have to create Aa- 
miration, take not ſufficient care ro tem- 
per it with prohbahr/rty. Againſt this Rock 
moſt ordinarily fall the Poers, who are 
roo cafily carried to lay incredible things, 
that rhey may be ad»8r-2ble, Thus Heo- 
mer, in the Fifteenth Book of his ILad, 
makes Stemtor's V oice more loud than that 
of Fifty men. And Virgil makes a Beugh 
of Gold tomrow on 4 Tree, in the Sixth of 
his Azeras And Borezs demands of #-- 
les, 1n the Argonamicks of Valerins Flac- 
cus, the permiition to deftroy the Ship of 
the Argonautes, Where his two Sons Zy- 
thus and Calais were embark*'d. Almoſt 
all the ancient Poers, however nudici- 
ous otherwiſe, have been guilty of this 
Fault ; not to ſpeak ot the modern, and 
eſpecially Ario#o, tor that Hippogrife or 
winged Horſe of Roger, thoſe Giants, __ 
Monfters, that wonarrfu! Ring of Angeli- 
ca; Which renders hcr inviſible , the 
Combats of Marfi/s, Bradamazxte, and 
O!ympia, and all the bravery of that Sex, 
which he makes valiant in I ar, contra- 
ry to their natural razr ; thoſe 1 
frons, Enchantments, and proaigious Ad- 
ventures, arc like the vain magnate 
ons of a ſick Brain, and arc piticd by all 
men 
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men of Senſe , - becaule they have no 
colour of Lkelihood. The lame Judg» 
ment muſt be pronounc'd of the other 
Italian and Spaniſb Poets, who ſuffer 
their Wits to ramble un the Romentict 
way : *tis too great Honour to call them 
Poets, they are for the moſt purt but 
Rhumetters. 


XXIV. 


Eſides, that probability ſerves to 
give credit to whatever Poeſie has 
the moſt fabulous ; it ſerves allo to give, 
to whatever the Poet faith , a greater 
luſtre and air of Perfettion, than Treth 
it ſelf can do, though probability is but 
the Copy. For Trath reprefents Things 
only as they are, but probability renders 
them as they ought to be. Trath is well 
nigh always defet#4ve, by the mixture of 
rticular Conditions that compoſe it. 
Nothing is brought into the World 
that is not remote from the perfſettion of 
its Idea from the very birth. Originals 
and Models are to be fſearch'd for in pro- 
bability , and in the univerſal principles of 
Things, where nothing that is _ 
; a 
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and ſingular enters to corrupt them ; for 
this Reaſon the Portratts of Hiſtory are 
lefs perfet than the PortraCts of Poeſie ; 
and Sophocles who in his 4 re- 
preſents Men as they ought ro be, 1s, in 
the Opinion of Ariſtotle, to be prefer'd 
before Exripides, who repreſents Men 
as really they are; and Horace makes leſs 
account of the Leſſons of Crantor and 
Chrz{ippus, tor the manners, than of thoſe 
ot Homer. 


XXV. 


Frer the Deſign or Fable, Ariſtotle 
A laces the —— for the ſecond 
rt ; hecalls the Manners the way of 
the Acton, for it is from theſe that a 
Man begins to At. Achilles retires from 
the Grecran Army in Homer, becauſe he 
is diſcontent, A-neas in Virgil carries his 
gods into Iraly, becauſe he 15 prous. Me- 
dea kills her Children in Senecs, becauſe 
ſhe is revenceful; ſo the Manners are, 
as it were, the ff Springs of all Humane 
Afions, The Painter draws Faces by 
their Features ; but the Poet repreſents 
the M-nds of Men by their Manners : 
and 
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and the moſt general Rule for painting 
the Manners, 15 to cxlubit every perion 
in his proper Charader. A Slave, with 
baſe Thoughts, and fcrvile Inclinations. 
A Prince, with a liberal Heart, and air 
of Majeſty. A Solater, herce, inſolcnr, 
ſurly, inconſtant. An ol4 Man, co- 
verous, wary, jealous. *Tis in deſcri- 
bing the Manners that T erence triumphed 
over all the Poets of lus time, ig /'arro's 
Opinion, for his perſons are never 
found out of their Charatters, He ob- 
{crves their Manners in all the Nicetics 
and Rigours of decorum, which Homer 
himſelf has not always done, as ſome 
pretend, Lozginws cannot endure the 
Wounds, the Adelteries, the Hatred, and 
all the other Weakneſles ro which he 
makes the gods obnoxious, contrary to 
their Charatter. Philoſtratw finds much 
to objeCt againſt his portrafts ; but Ju- 

in Martyr exculcs him, alledging, That 
he took theſe Notions from Orphers, and 
that he had follow'd the Opinion that 
publickly prevaiPd in thoſe days. 
However it be, it may be grant, that 
Homer has not treated the Goils with 
all the Reſpeft duc ro their condition, 
Ariſtotle condemns F wripides for mtro- 
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Cicing M-z45-+ ro ſpeak roo much Ike 


a Pt, {lope i the Sed of Anaxagoras, 
v. ho! Oninzons were then new im his 
tine, Jhecn the Sophiſt camort endure 
tic wunſcaifonable Diſcourſes of Flronb i 
on hee Miofortunes, mm t':c fame Au- 
mr. 4 Row males (-4:2w4 too weal; 
11d low foi vd in his Exile, atter he had 
bei wil on h 1m that Char after of Con 
Bincy and Retolution before his Dtf- 
co, Searca, for his part, knows no- 
_ of the Mannerss He 6 a hnc 
& Sxaker, who 1» cternally uttering pret- 
\2124/20, but is in no wile N vera in 
what _ leaks, and whatever perſons 
he makes to fpeak, they alwavs have 
the Vicen of Actors. The Arveirce of 
Ari1lo is too tnimodeſt. Fhe Armide 
or 1 aj» 15 too free and mnpudent ; theſe 
two Puris rob Women of their Cha- 
rack”, which is Modelty. Reralao 15 
ſoft and etleminate in the one, Orlanas 
s ro0 rendicr and paſhonate i the 
other. "I hel weakneſſes m no wife 
.gree with F7os; thev arc degraded 
" Mm the NV View 'of their Condition, ro 
mixe them guilty of Folly. The ſove 
reign Ruic for treating of Mz: "75, 1StO 
copy them atrer- Nature, and above all, 
to 
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to ftudy will the Heart of Me, to Know 
HOW 00 01{t.nomth 0 its 31-220, [is 
this which nonc arc acquainte! with: 
Ihe ff wt of Ma 1th an Ab; 6, where none 
n found the bottom: It is 3 1/41 %er;. 
which th moſt quick-fighted cann 
Pierce wt, ind in which the mol! 
rmg arc miſtaken ; at the worſt th. 
P {FF I>v( blig”d ro [pcak« f Manners da. Ore 
11g tothe common Opinion, Airx mi ik 
be Tepreſented orom, as + phuits ; Pos 
([yxera and Iphigenta ormercur, as Frripices 
has repreſented tiem., PFinalfy, the 
Miuers muſt be proportionable to the 
Arc, totiic Sex, to the rr elt'y, 
F.7M 10% 7 and to the Forts () 
perion : and it 1s particuiarly im the 


v 
3 
F 
. 


Ve 18 Book: Mi 877 "ot { 'S [/ 4 8Cn's nd 
In Horae's Book of Poctr;, tint this Sc 
cret may be learn; vhiatcrer avrces 
not witit his principles, 15 t:lfe £ Nothing 


tolerable can be pertorm's jm P77 with 
out this Kporledne, and with ir ail be- 
comes admirabii, And Fioract in that 
place C1 [11% ' wht ot P 44 * w herc 'E 
makes di{tinftion of Aces to Graw rhe 
portracts, firms. Thar *ris only by tt: 
rearelent ation of Manuers that ant can tuve 
ficcets on the S145, ; for rhere all 15 tv510- 


to, 1! the 37. ;: Oe NO! erv a. 
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XX\V1I. 


HE third part of the Art conſiſts 

in the Thoxghts or Semiment s, 
w1uch are properly the expreſſions of the 
Manner s, as W oras are the expreſſions of 
the 1 how hrs. T hear office, faith Ariſtotle, 
is to afprowe or aiflike, to ſtir or to calm the 
Paſſions, lo macnifie or diminiſh things. 
1hus Polzxcra 1n the Hecnba of Euript- 
des, cannot approve the Thoxghts of her 
Mother, whuch directed her to throw 
her {clt at the Feet of Thſſes to move 
him to pity, who demanded her in the 
name of the (reeran Army to be ſacri- 
fic'd, for Virtue inſpir'd this generous 
Princels with other Sextimemts, * Tis thus 
that Draxces in Virg:l amplifies (at the 
Council of King Latin) the danger, 
tlic injuſtice, the il conſequences of the 
War they wag'd with A-ncas, being fear- 
fal and cowardly : and that Turnus con- 
futes ſo ſtrongly the Searrments of this 
Speaker, being himſc!lt valiant, and a 
deſpilcr of Dangers. 7 houghts mult not 
only be conformable to the Perſons ro 
whom tliey are given, but likewiſe . 
rene 


___ 
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the Subjeft treated of ; tliar 15 to ſay, 
on great Subject; .”: required great 
Thoughts, 2s thole of Evade in the Sup- 
pliants of Enripides ; there, this Queen, 
after the death of her Husband Capasc- 
us, may be ſcen to expreſs all the ex- 
tremity of her Grief, by force of a Sor- 
row, the moſt gexerow that ever was ; 
her AfiQtion oppreſles her, without cx- 
torting from her one word that betrays 
any thing of weaknefl The Greet Po- 
ets are full of theſe great Thowzht; : and 
It 15 much by this greaznefſ of their Sex- 
timents, that they are particularly ſions- 
liz'd in their Works. Demetrius and 
Longinus perpetually propoſe them for 
Models to thoſe who ſtudy the ſublime 
Sryle ; and it is in theſe grear Originals 
that our modern Poets ought to conſult 
Nature, to learn how to raiſe their Wits, 
and be lofty. We may flatter our ſelves 
with our Wit, and the Genius of our 
( the French ) Nation; but our Soul 
is not enough exalted to frame great 
Id-s';, we are buſied with petty Subjects, 
and by that means it is that we prove fo 
cold in the great ; and that in our Works 
ſcarce appears any ſhadow of that ſab- 
lim Poe(ie, of which the ancient Poets 
F 3 have 
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liavc Ict [ (ach eXE UW. NM; arts, 211d | 
bove all Hczw and Fig; for great 
Po-ir; muſt be animated and ſuſtain'd 
Th F4 OS! Ii al '1, Jt! Orea! METE 
bir theic we Gr&marily want, clo ys 
cauſe our 14 js roo much limited, o 
bcoaule we take not Care to exuorcede on 
F107 Vitios, Thus wc are low 
aj ils, For exampic, how 
fr cg we, when we ſpeak of tlic 
( N jiie, tb Via Aoge or Pects make 
Uiur Fxproiicus ſwell, to {upply the 
13+ of mou: NE! THC HT! but 'T 1» nor Gi- 
ly the Girearpef ct the Sabj ts, and tlic 
4, On? "ms that pIVEC this air of zz; aj: y ay 
lr} tet D "Sx reguued {ſry 
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nc Lan gag muſt in the firſt 

Pi. Ts b 4, all 1.8 not]! Ng 1mPrr? Of 
bgros : for though one may ſpeak 


what 
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what is oreat, noble, and admirable, all 1 
deſpicable and od:ous, it the party be 
wannag : the greatelt Themes in the 
World have not any Grazr, if the cox- 
fliyattron be defective. "This purity Of 
Writing is ot late fo ftrongly cttzhlith- 
cd among the French, that by mutt be 
very hardy, that will mak: I's ſe in an 
Aee (0 d:/reate, nets he underttand rhe 
19%;7ue periect! y. Secondiy , the La-- 
enzee mult be clear, that ut may be ware / 
ltenble, tor one of the orcate!t Fes n 
Difcouric 15 obfearity in this Camo: 
whom the Portwo w/c Call their I mrgth is 15 
extreamly 6lamncable ; tor his ['erle are 
ſo cure, that they may pals tor M- 
{ferries : and the Thowwnts oft Dante are 
ſo profound, that muci Art is requir'd to 
dive into them. Po: try demands a more 
clear A'r, and what is lels 1ncomprelien- 
_ The third qua/rty is, that it be 
aural , without aff: Fation , according 
ro Rules of decorumn, and good fenſe, Sew 
died Phraſes, a too florid Style, fine Words, 
Terms ftrain'd and remote, and all extra- 
ordinary E xpreſfuons are inſupportable to 
the rirae Poeſee ;, only Simplicity plealcs, 
provided it be ſuſtain'd with Greatneſs 
and Majeſty : but this Simplicity is not 
4 known 
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known, except by great Souls, the little 
Il 7:5 underftand nothing of it ; *ris the 
Miſter-prece of Poeſie, and the Charatter 
Oo! Homer and Vrrezl, The Ignorant 
Imat after W:7, and tine Thoorks fhecaule 
thicy are ignorant. The Language mult 
be lof:y and fplendra, which is the fourth 
gualtty, for the common and ordinary 
terms are not proper tor a Poet, he mult 
ule words that partake nothing ot the 
Fife and valgar, they mult be xoble and 
mos 1ficent ; the Exprethons ſtrong, the 
Colcurs 4wely, the Draughts bold : his 
i ilcourle mult be ſuch as may cqual the 
greatncls of the Iaea?s of a Workman, 
who 15 the Creator of his Work, The 
hitch quality, is that it be wumerous, tO 
uphold that grearrefs and air of majeity 
Which 1:25 throughout in Poeſee, and 
to exprels all the force and azemry of 
the great things 1t ſpeaks: terms that 
go oft roundly from the Mouth , and 
thyat {611 the Ears, are ſufhcicnt to render 
all admirable, as Porſte requires, But 
this 1s not enough that the Expreſſions 
be /tarc{y and great, there mult likewiſe 
be teat and vehbemence : and above all, 
there muſt ſ9::e throughout the Dif- 
courſe a certain prace and aelicacy , 
which 
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which makes the principal Ornament, and 
moſt univerſal Beazty. 


XX VIII. 


T may be affirm'd, that never Per- 
I ſon in any Language poſlel(s'd all theſe 
qualities in ſuch eminent degree, as Ho- 
mer ; he is the firſt Model/a Poet muſt 
propoſe to himſelf to write as he ought ; 
tor never perſon writ more purely, nor 
more natwrally than he : *tis he alone that 
ever found the ſecret of joyning to the 
purity of Style all the ublimity and preat- 
neſs that Heroick Poeſie is capable of ; for 
this reaſon, Longinw always propoſes 
him as the moſt juſt and exact Rule for 
the ſublime Style. It was formerly on 
this Original, that Exphranor form'd his 
Idea for drawing, the _— ws iter, for 
that he might be more fuccelsful there- 
in, he travelPd to Athens to conſult a 
Profeſſor that read Homer to his Scho- 
lars; upon the deſcription the Poet 
gives in the Firſt Book of his 1/:ad, of a 
Jupiter with black Eye-brows, s brow co- 
ver'd with Clowds, and a Head erviron'd 
with all that majeſty has moſt rerrible, this 


Painter 
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Paiviter made a Portract _ after was 
the Wor: ry Of lus Ae« X _— the 


(iranm:ariin has rer rted, 
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ie ſame 
ned ro 11014145 in [; lat admirable yy 
Gi Joy er he made, afrer the 1. 
mer, as 
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_ him aFirms. And one of rhe moit 
famous Painters of this Age, made Ho. 
wer be rem to him to herohton Ins Fan» 
&y, when he diipovd himfelt to draw. 
The fame 1nd oment is to be made of rhe 


FE xprefffons of Virvit , eſpecially 
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in his 


T HE loftinef of Expreſſion 15 fo im- 


portant, that for rhe arraining it, 
'tis not enough ro propoſe Homer and 
Fir:il, we mult be fearch'd in Pixar, in 
Sophneles, in Eaviprdes; and it mult be 
had in grave and {crias Swbjedts, that, 
of themſelves, are capable to furniſh 
with rea Thoughts, as the great T howohts 
are capable to turniſh with -oble Expreſ- 
foms, But the wey to heighten Diſcoar ſe, 
faith Ari/torhe, is to me good n+ of Me- 
taphors, awd 50 waderffana perfettly their 


Nature, 
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N ature, that they may not be 

«bud : nd he adds in the on 22 
ſame place, That this arſcernmens is the 
mark of an excellent: Wit ; and becanſe, 
as {aith Quinlan, this lotti- - | 
neſs which i aimed at by the 

boldneſs of a Metaphor , « dangerous, xy 
p me that it comes mgh to Ralſhnels ; 

Ar:#otle muſt be conſulted on this mat- 

ter, to employ them with Diſcretion, as 

I'irerl has done : who, treating of Bees, 

in the Fourth Book of his Georgrcts, 

that he might heighten the mcarnefs of 

is Sebj-&, ſpeaks not of them but in 

Met aphorical 1 erms, of a Court, of Legi- 

ONS , of Armies , of Combat s , vircÞ'a 

Ficlds, Kings, Captains, Souldiers : and 

by this admrrable Art, forms a moble 

Imre of the lows it Subject ; for after 

all, they are ſti!] but F/zes, Finally, the 

Pocr muſt above all things know what 

Eloquence has of Art and Method tor 

the uſe of Figures: for it is only by 

the Figzres that he gives {orce to the Pal- 

frons, /aſtre to the Diſcourſes, werght to 

the Reaſons, and makes del;ghi/u! all he 

ſpeaks. *Tis only by the molt lively 

Figures of E loquerice that all the Eo- 

tions of the Sow! become fervent and 


paſſh- 
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paſſionate: Nature muſt be the onely 
Guide that can be propos'd in the uſe of 
theſe Figares and Metaphors, and muſt 
therefore be well underſtood, that it 
may be trac'd and follow'd withour 
mileke , for no PortraiQts can be drawn 
that have Reſemblance without it, and 
all the Images that Poetry employs in ex- 
preſſing it ſelf, arc falſe, unleſs they be 


natural. 


XXX. 


U T this ſublime Stile 1s the Rock to 

the mean Wits : they fly our in too 

vaſt and boiſterous Terms, from what is 
natural, when they endeavour to be high 
and /ofty. For this hanghty and pom- 
power kind of Speech becomes wain and cold, 
if not ſupported with great Thoughts ; 
and the great Words that are zndifrent. 
y affelted to —_— the  —* for 
the moſt part only make a Noiſe, The 
Emperor Nero, who had the Worm in his 
Head, and conceited himſelf a Wir, ran 
into this CharaFer with that Extrava- 
gance, that he became a SubjeCt of Raz!- 
lery to the Satyriffs of his Time. Stari- 


us, 
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us, Who had a better Genizs, would imi- 
rate this kind of writing in his Poems, 
by an Aﬀetation of great Words, and 
ſwelling Expreſſions : but ſeeing he ſwells 
into Faſtian, he fills the Ears without 
rouching the Heart ; and all thoſe uni- 
verſally, who in the dec/ize of the Em- 
pire affected to be off) and wanted 
Wit, by a too great Bolaneſs of Language, 
became obſcure, as Perſius in his Satyres : 
or cold and flat , as Valerius Flaceus in 
his Argonauticks : or fell into the Impro- 
priety, as Sidonius Apollinaris , and the 
others. For the moſt effential Vertue 
of Speech, next to the Clearneſs and Per- 
ſpicurty, 15, that it be chaſte and modeſt, 
as Demetrius Phalerius obſerves ; There 
mujt be ( ſaith he ) « Proportion betwixt 
the Words axd the things : and nothing is 
more ridiculous, than to handle a friwo- 
lous Subject ina ſublime Stile ; for what- 
ſoever 15 diſproportionate, 15 either alto- 
gether falſe, or at the leaſt, is rrifling 
and child;ſb. This by Socra- 
res is objefted to the Soph:/t 
Gorgias Leontinus , whom he pleaſant- 
ly 5 a upon for afteQting to ſpeak per- 
ty things with a great and ſolemn Meen, 
Moſt French Pocts fall mto this Vace, for 


Want 
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vant of Grnivs; their Verſes whicrc 
'S much negleaecd, moſt com- 
mo”, arc either Vrdantary or Nonſenſe. 
Shutud t cite Examples, there would be 
no erd, Dubartss and Ronſard, win 
w-1uid Fieghten their Conceits with 
ores Words alter their Faſhion, CONte 
: according, to the manner of the 
Gree*, and of which the F, eh Tongue 
!5 Not Cap. ble, WCre HOug ot Dupree 
rat. ), al id _ GL themlcives barbarot: , 
w ho ſucceeded them , committed the 
ſame Fault. AM:/4erb was tlic firit that 
porn> Pa ri: to the /of:3 Stile 3 but being 
the Þ "M4 hc could not carry it to 
Perfect, 10K,  thane is good ſtore of Pro 
amonylit his [erſe, Thipmile, vio fol- 
Dowd” him, by too great AfleCtation of 
the eaſt, _ dc: oencratcd Nt iT ung 
and pwer{ety : the truth is, the Founda- 
tion of his Character Was a lexuriat 
Fancy, rather than a frurfa!? Wit, Thi 
Pharſale of Brebeuf corrupted atter- 
wards much of the Youth, who were 
aizzlcd at the Pomy of his Verſe. ? Its 
true, they have Spicade ur : but aftcr all, 


whatever {cem*d great and ſublime in 
this Pecm, when its V.cw 'd bear hand, 
Wilt got paſs with t£!:2 1 1119 'ent, but 


tor 


att th. 
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for 2 falſe Luſtre tall of AteQtarion. 
The ſmell Wer; were tranſported with 
the Noite this Poem made tormerly, 
which at the bottom has nothing in 
It watrral. 


XXX]. 


F late ſome have fallen into ano- 
Q) ther Extremity , by a too fcru- 
pulous Care of Purity of Language : they 
have begun to take trom Poeſe all its 
Nerves, and all its Majſty, by a tOO ?7- 
WY Olds Reſervedncks, _ falſe Modeſty, 
which ſome thought to make the Cha- 
rafter of the Frexch Tongue, by rob- 
bing it of all thofe wiſe and judtcrous 
Bolaze(ſes that Poele demands : they 
would rctrench, without reaſon, the 
Uſc of Metaphors, and of all thoſe Ft. 
eures that give Lite and Luſtre to the 
F xpreſfions : and ſtudy to conhne all 
hy Excellency of this admirable Arr 
within the Bounds of a pure and correct 
Diſcourſe, without expoling it to the 
Danger of any hich and bold Flighr. 
The Guſt of the Age, which lov'd 
Purity ; the Women, who naturally are 
mode!'?, 
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modeſt, the Court, which then had 
ſcarce any Commerce with the Grea: 
Men of Antiquity, through their ordi- 
nary Antipathy to Learning, and the 
general Ignorance in the Perſons of Qua- 
= , gave Reputation to this my of 
riting : But nothing more author:- 
zed it, than the Verſes of Vortwre 2nd 
Sarazin , the Metamorphoſis of the Eyes 
of Phillis 1mto Stars, the Temple of 
Death, the Eclogues of Lane, and ſome 
other Works of that Charadter, that 
came abroad at that time with a ſuc- 
ceſs which diſtinguiſh'd them from the 
J.lgar. In this way they were polite, 
and writ good Senſe ; and it agreed 
with the Gut of the Age, and was 
follow'd : and who ſucceeded therein, 
would make a new kind of Refine- 
ment in Poetry; as it the Art conſiſted 
onely in the Purity and Exadtneſs of 
Language. This indeed pleaſed well, 
and was much to the Advantage of 
Women that had a mind to be tampering 
and writing in Verſe ; they found it their 
Concern to give Yogee to this kind of 
Writing, of which they were as capable 
as the moſt part of Men ; for all the Se- 
cret was no more but to make ſome lit- 
tle 
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tle eaſte Verſes, in which t! ICY WETC CON- 
rent, if they could cloſe ſome kind 
ot Delicateneſ; of ſweet and paſſionate 
Thborrhts, which they made the Eſſence 
ot Poetry. The ill fortune is, Herace was 
not of their mind; It #& not enoigh 
( faith he) ro write with purity to wate 
« Poet : he muſt have other Q-4/r7res. Bur 
there arc now /117e, Authors, of a more 
ſtrong and noble Genius than thoſe I have 
mention'd ; who. at this day, let us ſee 
in their Works, that Purity of L touaoe 
may be join'd with Greatne/; of 1 houzhts F, 
and with all the Elrwvarion, whereot of % 
roick Pocrſie can be ca 2pable - bur there 1s 
not in the French Tongue any Work, 
whercin is ſo much Poetry, as in the Po- 
em of Saint Lows; yet the Author t5 
not refered enough , he gives his Vi 
roo much Scope, and his Fancy alwav's 

Carrics him too far. 
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XXXlI. 


B UT examining well,one ſhall find 
in 


that Herorck Poetry 15 not ſo much 

ule among the French, as ſome would 
{wade us ; cither by the application of 
them to {tle and frivolous Swbjetts, or 
by a natural difficulty in them , whuch 
clogs and ſutters them not to riſe in the 
Matters of which they treat: or by 
reaſon they want a Gemws for that Cha- 
racter they ought to bear ; or thar, in 
cette, their Models are defective. He 
is but capable of very little, who go- 
verns himſelf, and is directed only by 
the modern Poems , whicreas nothing xc- 
ble and ſublawme can be made without con- 
lultmg the Axcrents. 'The greateſt 
fizhts of Latin Poetry are in ſome certain 
excellent places of VirgiPs Georoicks and 
every where in his And, that arc ca- 
pable of great Figares, "The modern La- 
tin Poets afford but few ; moſt whereof 
have only copied Virg:l”s Phraſes, with- 
out expreiling lus Spirit. Fracaſtorins, 
Vida ,. Cardinal Saaolet, Sannazarins , 
. have ſome touches of that noble Air, but 
not 
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not many : they fall and return again to 
their own Gemins, when they have 
ſtrain'd a little ro reach that ot Yirgs/ : 
and amidſt the vain Efforrs of a ſervile 
1m tation, there continually eſcapes from 
them ſome ſtrokes of their own natu- 
ral Spirit, It may be afftirm'd likewiſe, 
that the beſt modern Poets have the ad- 
vantage more by their Words, than by 
their [houghts : what they ſay, wotild 
be very little worth, were it devcſted of 
the Expreſſion, 


XXXIII. 


T H E moſt important and moſt ne- 
ceſſary part tor a Poet, to make 
him ſucceed well on high Subjetts, is to 
know well to di#ingnrſh what there is 
of beautiful and pleaſant in Nature, that 
he may form thereof perperual Images : 
for Poetry is an Art where every thing 
ſhould pleaſe. It is not enough to ex- 
hibit Natere, which in certain places 1s 
rude and unpleaſant ; he muſt chooſe in 
her what is beautiful, from what 15 »ot : 
She has her ſecret Graces in Subjects which 
he muſt diſcover. How clear-fighted 
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muſt a Poet be, to diſcern what to 
chooſe, and what ro refuſe, without mi- 
ſtaking, rhat ke may avoid rhe Obje 
that will not pleaſe, and retain What will ? 
Nicander, Araiiss, Lucrettttr, in the De- 
ſcription they have inade of varwral things, 
wanted this acmrrable Secret, which Vrr- 
gil afterwards fourd out : He had+rthe 
Art to givc Del:ght winlit he mftrudted 
by the pleaſait Imazes, and moit EXQuI- 
fue ſtrokes ot Poetry , which adorn his 


Georgichs, and ſreet9z the harſhneſs of 


thoſe Precepts IC Fivcs on a Swbject, in it 
felt axnflere and flu, It is truc, Lures 
tits has beautiful Dravohts, and Trrer! une 
de teod well ro copy them, without lo- 
{'n;; ought ot their PerteCtion, bocauſe 
le lad a Judgmcont to diſcern them ; 
which knowledge cannot be attain'd, 
but by a long Commerce with the good 
Aut! is of Antiquity, whoſe Works are 
th. only rrue ſvarces, whence thele Riches 
jo neccllary to Poetry may be aramy, 
and whence 15 derived thit good ſenſe, 
and that jujf &/cerrarent Which diftin- 
guiſhes the irwe ticmthe falſe 1n ratural 
(arties : and a Port that hath found in 
Ins Works thele happy Herts, wiich are 
burn to pleaſe, may rej3ycCe as much as the 
\\ orkman 
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Workman that hath found a precio 
Jewel, Tt is not, but by the help of Ins 
(Geatur, that he finds thele Brautres, and 
they are made by the 72arn given to the 
things he writes, 
XXX1V. 

[Here is a particular Rhetorich for 
Poerry , which the modern Poers 
ſcarce underitand ar all; this Art con- 
fiſts in diicerning very precifely whar 
ouTht to be ſaid fraratiwely, and what 
to be ſpoken ſimpy - and in knowing 
well where Ornament 15 requir'd, and 
where not. Tafſo underſtood not well 
this Secrer, he 1s too 7rim and too polite 
in places, where the grav:ty of the Subs 
jet demanded a more ſimple and /err- 
ous Style : As for example, where Tarn- 
cred comes near the Tomb of Clorinda, 
he makes the unfortunate Lover , who 
came from ſlaying his Miſtreſs, ſpeak 
pornts, inſtead of expreſſing his Sorrow 
naturally, he commits this fault in many 
other places, Guarrmi in his Paſtor Fido, 
and Bonarelt in his Phillis, are otten guil- 


ry of this Vice, they alwayes think 
G 3 rather 
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rather to ſpcak things wwrily, than a+ 
tarally : this 1s the moiſt ordinary Rock 
to wean Wits, who ſuffer their Fancy to 
flyc out after the pleaſing Images they find 
inthcir way : they ruſh into the deſcri- 
ptions of rYoVes, Rivers, Fount ains, and 
Temples, which Horace calls Childiſh in 
his Book of Poerſie. "Tis only the Ta- 
lent of great Men to know to feat, and 
to be /ilem; to be florid,, and to be 
plain ; to be lofty, to be /ow; to uſe 
Figures, and to ipeak ſimply; ro mingle 
Fiction and Ornament as the Subjedt re- 
quires : Finally, to manage all well in 
his Subjef, without pretending to give 
delight, where he ſhould only :r=ſtradt, 
and without r:ſing in great Thoughts, 
where xatural and common Sentiments are 
required ; a ſimple Thought in its proper 
place, is more worth than all the moſt 
exquiſite Words and Wit out of ſeaſon. 
Fancy which is all the Wiz of common 
Writers, apprehends not this ; this Diſ+ 
cermnment and this particular Rbetorick, 
which is proper to Poerry, is a pure effeft 
ot the Tadement. 


KXXY. Yet 
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XXX\. 


ET 1s there in Poetry as in other 
Arts, certain things that cannot be 
expreſſed, which are (as it were) Mjite- 
ries, There are no Precepts to teac( the 
hidden Graces, the inſenſible Charms, and 
all that ſecret power of Poetry which palles 
to the Heart,as there is no method to teach 
to pleaſe,*tis a pure effett of Nature, How» 
ever, Nature alone can never pleaſe regu- 
larly , unlefs in the ſmall Compoſitions : 
there muſt be the aſſiſtance of Art to ſuc- 
ceed well in the great Poems, Tis by this 
help that a Gents a little cultivated, ſhall 
range his Thoughts in that admirable or- 
der which makes the greateſt Beauty in 
the produCtions of Wit : By this order 
every thing becomes delightful, becauſe, 
as Horace ſaith, "tis,jn its place ; but this 
i5 the work of Judgment, as Inventionthe 
work of Imagination ; and this Order that 
keeps all right, and without which the 
molt beautiful become deform'd, is a my» 
ftery bur little known to modern Poers 
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XXX\I. 


Ext to Order, the greatelt delight 

of Peeryy comes trom the Manners, 
and from the P//i-ns, when they arc 
well handled. I/ jou would have Ap- 
plauſe, ſaith Free to the Ports, /rarn 
me! to diſkizewrſh the Manners of every 
FG py and the Char aders proper to them in 
pets a) 11/4 294 pariteniar, It was by this 
oveat Secret tht Menanger got that lugh 
Mepntation at Athens, as appcaty by the 
Feſktimory of Pl1tarcn, and that [rence 
ſo exuiid poly pleaſed the Romens ; 
never Poet beiter nnderflood the. Mens 
wr, than theſe two, Plato affirms, in 
the Ninth Book of his Communed/th, 
thar /{-- nr had preticul.oly ſignaliz'd 
himf#c!f by the Marzers of Men which 
he bh: deftrihed in Is Prezrs to thc 
tife, Tut that I may not repeat what 
h:th hcen faid in the Twenty fifth Re- 
1-7 wn, 1 procecd ro the Pagans which 
10s {10 Ief's Grace to Pucry than the 
Whercrs when the Poct has found the 

T7 em move by their z#* 
rs! pronits 0} 5.u0mt the Paſſions all is 
| coil 
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cold and flat i» the Diſcourſe, faith Quin- 
tu/1an : for they are, as it were, the Soul 
and Life of it ; but the ſecrer Is tO CX- 
preſs them according to the ſeveral E- 
{tates and difterent Degrees from thcir 
birth : and in this Diſtinction conſiſts all 
the Delicacy, wherewith the Paſſions arc 
to be handled, to give them that Cha- 
ratter which renders them admirable by 
the ſecret motions they impreſs on rhe 
Soul, - Hecuba in Euripiaes falls into a 
Swound on the Stage, the berter- ro ex- 
prels all the weight of her Sorrow that 
could not be repreſented by Words. But 
Achilles appears with too much Calm- 
neſs and Tranquillty at the Sacrifice of 
Iphigenta, delign'd tor him in Marriage 
by Azamemnon : his Grief has Exprefli- 
ons tco little ſuiting to the natural /mpe- 
ewofity of his Heart. Chtemneitrs much 
better preſerves her Charatter, ſhe dif- 
covers all the Paſſion of a Mother in the 
lofs of a Daughter fo lovely as was tl:is 
»n/ortunate Princels, whom they were 
about to ſacrifice , to appeaſe the Gods : 
and Agamemnon generoutly lays aſide 
the tenderncls of a Father, to take, as he 
ought, the Sentiments of a King ; he neg- 
lefted his own intereſt, to provide for 
the 
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the publick., Semeca, (o little natwral 25 
he is, cmits not to have of theſe ſtrokes 
that diftinguiſh the Paſhon, as thar of 
Phedys in the ſecond AQ of his Hoppo- 
litss ; tor ſhe aftetts a negligence of her 
Perſon, and conſidered it as not very 
proper to pleaſe a Hunter, who hated Or- 
nament and Neatmeſs. "Tis finally this 
exat Diftinition of the different De- 

of Paſfion, that is of moſt Effect 
in Poetry : for this gives the Dravght of 
Natare, and is the moſt infallible Spring 
for moving the Soal ; but it is good to 
obſerve that the moſt adewe and rely 
Paſſions become cold and dead, if they 
be not well managed, or be not in 
their place. The Poet muſt judge when 
there muſt be a Cam, and when there 
mult be Trouble ; for nothing .is more 
ridiculous, than Paſfron out of ſeaſon. 
But it is not enough to move a Paſſion 
by a notable Incidert, there muſt be Arr 
to condudt it, fo far as it ſhould go; for 
by a Paſien that 1s imperfet and abor- 
trove, the Soul of the SpefFator may be 
ſbaken ; but this is not enough, it muſt 
be reviſb'd, 


XXX VII, 


Eſides rhe Graces that Poetry finds 
in diſplaying the Mazzers and the 
4 


tons : there 15 a certain I know mot 

what in the Numbers, which is under- 

ſtood by few, and notwithſtanding gives 

great Delight in Poetry. Homer hath 

excelled _—_— all the Poets by this 
the 
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XXX VII. 


Art ; whether Nature of his Lan» 
guage was favourable to him, by the Va- 
riety in the Nambers, and by the noble 
Sound of the Words : or thar the Delica- 
cy of his Ear made him perceive this 
Grace, whereof the other Poets of his 
time were not ſcnſible ; for his Verſe 
ſound the moſt harmoniouſly that can be 
imagin'd. Atheneus pretends that no- 
thing is more proper to be ſung than 
the Verſes of Homer, ſo natural is the 
Harmony of them ; *ris true, I never read 
this Poet, or hear him read, bur I feel, 
what 15 found in a Battle,when the Tram- 
pets are heard, Virgil, who had a 
nice Far, did not imitate Homer in this, 
further than the Harſhneſs, or rather the 
Heavine(s of the Latin T ongue par_—_ 
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hin. Eanus had not then in his days 
diſcovered this Grace, which 1s in the 
Numbers, wherevt appears no Footſtep 
in his Verle. Lacreti«: perceived it hrit, 
but rave only the imperfect itrokes of 
this Beaxc; in Ferfipcati on, w' ach Virew! 
finiſh'd fo far as the Language Was Cape» 

ble. The othcr Poets, as '0zid in his 
M-tamorphoſes « Vtatins in his ewo Po- 
exo, Valeria Flaczus wm Is Argonaztes, 
S:lins Italicus in his Hannbal, Clandien 
in his Rawfoment of Prof: rpins never 
went fo far. Among the modern Poets 
that have writ in Latin of late days, 
thoſe who could attain to the Narmbere 
and Cadence of Virgil in the Tarn of 
their Verſe, have had molt Re utation; 
and becauſe rhat Buchanan, who other- 
wife had Wir, Fancy, and a pure Sty/e,per- 
ceiv'd not this G race, or ncglefted ir, he 
hath loſt much of his Price : perhaps 
nothing was wanting to make him an 
Accompliſld Poet, but this PerteQion, 
wiiuch moſt certa! inly is Bot Chimerical ;; 

and whoever ſhall reſiz& a little on the 
pow er of tlie Dorian, Lyzaian and Phry- 
gier Airs, whereof Arijtorle ſpeaks in 
his Problems, and Arh-ners in his Bax- 
quets; he may acknow!edze what Ver- 
ruc 
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ruc there 1s in Namber and Harmony : Ir 
is a Beauty unknown to the French 
Tongue, where all the Sj{abes are 
counted in the Verſes, and where there 
1s no Diverſity of Cadence. 


XXX \ II. 


"Here yet remain Beauties and Orna- 

ments,whereot each Tongue is ca- 
pable, and theſ: the Poet mult under- 
itand, and muſt not confound, when he 
writes in another "Tongue, than thoſe 
he propoles tor Mod els, wv hich LF irgil 
hath well obſerv'd in imitating Homer ; 
tor he did not give himlclt over to fol- 
low him /er:14/y in the exatt Turn of 
Itis "er (ification : he knew withall that 
thoſe bjg Words which make a Beauty at 
the end of the Greek Verſes, would have 
been no Elegancy in the Latis: becaule, 
in eftcCt, this ſucceeds not with Lucreri- 
us, Virgil found that the Charatier of 
the Latin Tongue requir'd Numbers too 
ſevere, as Martial oblerves, to ailow of 
that /icentions Cadrace, which was fa- 
miliar with the Grech., Horace, who 
propos'd the Odes of Pindar for the Mo- 
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del of rhoſe he wrote in Latin, quitted 
immediately the Nambers and the Tarn 
of that Author's Verſe, of which he 
tound the Latin Tongue uncapable, as 
the French Poetry is not accommodated 
to the Nambers of the Spaniſh and Ita- 
l1an, becauſe every Language 1s conh- 
ned within certain Bounds, which makes 
the Beauty of their Charatter. *'Irs a 
preat Art to kzow theſe Beautres, and 
well to diſtinguiſh them each from 0- 
ther ; but belides the Nambers that arc 
particular to cach To , there 1s al- 
ſo a certain Turz of the Period whuch 
makes the Cadence and the Harmony, 
of which none ought to be ignorant, 
How many are there of the modern 
Poets, who have endeavour'd to imi- 
rate /irgi/, without being able to at- 
tain this admirable Turn, which ren- 
ders him ſo AMajeſtick ? Sannazarias, 
Fracaſtorins, Sadoletus, Sainte Marthe 
come ſomewhat nigh it, the others 
never ſo much as underſtood it. Thus 
caſt of the Period which is proper to 
each kind of Verſe, is neceſſary for 
expreſſing their CharaFer : it muſt be 
grave, and the Numbers thick wm _Heroick, 
1a Trazuk Verſe, and in Oces : it muſt be 
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ſoft and eafie un the lirthe Verte and dr- 
bc ate Subjetts. 


XXXIX. 


Eſides all the Rees taken from Ari- 
ftotle, there remains oe mention'd 

y Horace, to whuch all the other Roles 
muſt be ſubject, as to the moſt eſſencial, 
which is the Decoram. Without which 
the other Reles of Poetry are falſe : it be- 
ing the moſt ſo/1d Foxndation of that pro- 
bability fo eſſential to this Art, Becaule ir 
is only by the Decorum that this probabs- 
lity gains its Effet , all 'becomes proba- 
ble, where the Decorum is ſtriftly pre- 
{erv'd in all Circumſtances. One ordi- 
narily tranſgreſſes this Rule, either by 
confounding the ſerious with the plea- 
fant, as Pulci has done in his Poem of 
Morgante ; or by giving Manners dif- 
proportionate to the Condition of the 
Perſons, as Guarint has done to his 
Shepherds, wluch are too polite : in like 
manner as thoſe of Ronſard are too 
groſs ; or becauſe no regard is had to 
make the wonderful Adventures proba- 


ble, 
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ble, whereof Arrofto is guilty in his Or- 
[:ado ; or that a duc preparation 15 not 
made for the great Events by a natural 
Conduct; in which Bernardo Tiſſo tranl- 
roiſed in his Poem of Amadzr, and in 
I15 Floridante; or by want of care to 
fultzin the Charaders of Perſons, as The- 
op\vile 1n his Tragedy of Pjramas and 
1 bisbe ; or by tollowing rather a capri= 
crous Gremus than Nature, as Lope de Ve. 
24, who gives his 777 roo much Swing, 
and 15 ever forte in his own Fancies 
on all Occaſions ; or by Want of Mode- 
ſ{s, as Dante, who uivokes his own W:t 
tor lus Derry; and as Boccace, who is 
perpetually ſpeking of himſelf * or by 
{laying every thing differently without 
Shame, as Cavalicr Marino in his Ado- 
is. Finally, whatever is againſt the 
Rules of Time, oft Manners, of Thoughts, 
of Expreſſion, 13 contrary to the Decc- 
ram, Which is the mott anzwerſal of all 
the Rules. 
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XL. 


N D to cloſe, in a laſt Reflef;on, all 

the others that can be made, the 

oet muſt underſtand that rhe great $-- 
cret of the Art is to work his Matrey 
well, and to execute happily what he 
had deſign'd with all the Arrention his 
Subjet requires; that he know al- 
ways, that in great Works he may bc 
negligent 1n certain places, which regu- 
larly ought to be zeg/eHed ; that all may 
not be fayb's alike, and what is finiſb'd 
may appear ſo the more, among the 
ſtudied Negligences, Theſe ſtrokes leſs 
perfe&t than the reſt, and theſe Inequal:- 
ties of Expreſſion which Art requires, 
are as neceſſary to Poeſie, as the Shades to 
a Painter, which ſerve to give Leſfre to 
the other parts of his Work. *Tis the 
fault of the mean Irs, to expreſs things 
more high than they ought to be exprel- 
ſed. So the Poet mult take heed that 
he rvn not with the young Hr:ters into 
the florid Style , by his exceſſive Orna- 
ments, and far-fetch'd Beauties ; that he 
H retrench 
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retrench boldly what is too Juxuriant, 
tor all becomes /://- in Poetry, that olrt- 
ters too much, The Pats in no wiſc 
neutural, who will be always ſpeaking 
fins thixgs : he will not be fo prodigal 
ot his Wit, when he hath 007; form'a. iS 
it ought to be ; for all he ſprats is worth 
notlung, if he will be ſneak! ns too fine 
ly. The courſe he muſt rake ro come art 
good Sem/r, 15 to have yet a greater carc 
in his Expreſſion of Thin: «, "than in his 
Words, becauſe it is in the Thins: he muſt 
ierrch the principal Graces ot hr DPy/- 
corrſoe. The Drſcowwſe muſt be — 
1'd by the Lariety of Fxproffrons , 
cauſe the ſame Imares tire the Mind T 
the Readcr ; and there muſt not only 
be frequent Fiourcs in the Words, but al- 
ſo different Turzs in the Thowbrs, The 
narrow and limited Wits are always 
hating, themicives, and by the Barren 
15 of their Genins , become like that 
Player of the nie in Horace, who could 
onely firrke on one firime, For the reſt, 
it 15 good to be mindful, that none muſt 
mex! Ate with making Verſes, who does 
not make them excellently, and does not 
e{{irouifh Iamielt from others. For 
lince none 1s oblig'd to make them, to 
what 
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what cnd ſhould he crack his Brain, and 
hazard his Reputation, unleſs he acquir 
himſelf well ? He may know likewiſc 
that Poetry will be no Honour to Men of 
little Sexje; and that the Appetite of 
Ferſe "MAK1H7 5 2 dangerous Malady, 
when it {cizes on an 1wndfferent Wit : that 
hc is liable to all Extravagancies unagi- 
nable, who 15 taken therewith and wants 
a Genus : that he ſhowd be endu'd with 
ſubm:ſſwon, and bc dociblec, that he fall 
not into this Misfortune. For after the 
manner Men live at preſent, he may find 
every where ſome or other who out of 
Charity or ill Humoar, are always read 
to give him Advice : that the greatcl 
Fault of a Poet 1s to be rndocible;, and 
that nothing hath made ſo many bad Po- 
(ts, aS Flattery, which will be continual- 
ly bezzimg in hisFars, and daub:ng him 
on that occaſion ſo ſoon as he begins ro 
temper with writing Verſe; cſpecially 
it is to be conſider'd, that he ſhould ap- 
ply himſelf be::mes ro this Myltery, to 
attain any Perfett:on : that he may form 
lus Imagination to that auicate Arr, 
which is not to be had, but from tlic - 
firſt Ides's of our Youth. TJulizur and 
H 2 7 ſeph 
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Joie Scaliger could not ſucceed here 
in, for having begun this ſtudy roo ate, 
neither of them could overcome the 
Stiffneſs of their Gemme, which had be- 
fore bent their Wiz another way : and 
though the Sou was more polite than his 
Father, yet had he nothing of Flrgancy, 
or mt y in his Pcetry, no more than 
the other L-arned Men of his time ;, and 
that he who aſpires to the Glory of this 
Profefhon, may reckon that he hath 
much more to loſe, than to gain, by wri- 
ting Verlc, in an Age ſo ſqueamiſh as this 
of ours. We are no longer in that Ape, 
when Men got Reputation by their 
fool-hardy Writing, : then it was no difh- 
cult matter to impoſe, ſeeing what g/rr- 
trr'd, was more reſpefted than what was 
ſold: and one may refle&t that no- 
thing can now ſucceed in Poetry, un- 
leſs it be delicately concert d, and forms 
ed with the utmoſt Regelarity, and er 
off with all rhe Grace and Happineſs of 
Expreſſion : that 'Verſe are not zolera- 
ble, it bur indifferent ; and are riaics- 
lous , unleſs they be admirable, Fhar, 
finally , true Poetry 1s not perceiv'd, 
but by the Impreſſion it makes on the 
Soul ; 
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Soul ; it is not as it ſhould be, unleſs 
it go to the Heart: hence jt 1s that 
Homer animates me, Virol heats me, 
and all the reſt freeze me, to cold and 
flat they are. 


This 15 what may be ſaid in Ge- 
neral of Poetry, after follows the 
Particular. 
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l. 


RISTOTLE diſtinguiſhes PO- 

A E. SIE into Three ; m—_ kinds 
—_ of perfect POEMS, the E- 
pick , the I ragick , and the Comrck, Ho- 
race reduces theſe Three into T'wo only, 
One whereof conlilts in Act107,, the Other 
Tr 
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in Novation ; all the other Kinds 
whcreof Ari#to:le makes mention, may 
be brought to theſe "T'wo, rhe Comedy to 
the Drama'ick, the Satyr to the Come- 
dy, the Ode and Eclogue to the FHerorck 
Poem ; for the Sonner, Maarmal, Ep:- 
gram, &c. are only a fort of mmperfect 
Poems ; it 15 the Poers part to con- 
ſulr his Strength in the ditterent ways 
he muſt hold in the difterent Char aFers 
of Verſe, that he may not do violence to 
his Gene, 


Il. 


* HE Ep:ck Poem 1s that which is 
the Greatei! and moſt Noble in Poe- 
fie : it is the greateit Work that Humane 
Wit 15 capable of. All the Noblenefs, and 
all the E/a:ron of the moſt perfect Ge- 
mus, can hardly ſuffice to form one ſuch 
as 15 requiſite tor an Herorck Poet ; the 
difficulty of finding together Faxcy and 
Tudzment, Heat of Imagination, and S0- 
briety of Reaſoz, Precipitation of Spirzt, 
and Solidity of Mad, cauſes the Rare- 
nels of this Charter, and of this happy 
Temperament , which makes a Poet ac» 

H 4 compliſh'd ; 
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compliſh'd ; it requires great Images, 
and yet a greater Wit to form them. Fi- 
nally, there muſt be a juagment fo ſolid, 
a diſcernment ſo exquilite, ſuch perte&t 
knowledge of the Language, in which 
he writes ; ſuch 9b/{:nate ſtudy, protound 
meditation,valt capacity, that icarce whole 
Ages can produce one Gems fit for an 
Epick Poem. Aud it iS an Enterprize ſo 
bold, that it cannot fall into a wiſe Man's 
Thoughts, but atiright him. Yet how 
many Poets have we ſeen of late days, 
who, without capacity, and without /uay, 
have dared to undertake theſe fort of 
Poems ; having no other Foundation for 
all, but the only hear of their imagination, 
and fome hriskneff of fprrit, 


ITT. 


[| UT another h:inderance to this Chas 
ratter, 1s tro have a Wit too wall ; 
for tuch will make nothing exact in 
theſe kind of Works, whole chict Per- 
tection 1s the juſtnef, Thele Wits that 
ſtrike at all, are apt to paſs the bounds : 
the /mmnze of their Genin carries them 
ro 
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to Ir ity ; nothing they do is exaQt, 
becauſe their W:z is not : All that they 
ſay, and all that _ imagine, 1s 
elways waſt ; they neither have pro- 
portion in the Deſign, nor juſtneſs in 
the Thought, nor exactneſs in the Expreſſi- 
on, This Fault is common to the moſt 
of the modern Poets, eſpecially to the Spa- 
niards, as Diego Ximenes, in his Poem of 
Cid Ruydias ae Bivar ; Camoens in his 
Con we of the Indians by the Portugueſe : 
nd among the Iralians, Borardo, Ari- 
oſto , Cavalier Marino, and Chtabrera, 
whoſe Works are very ill Patterns for 
an Epick Poem : They perpetually digreſs, 
yet there is always Wir 1n their argreſ- 
frons,, The French, who pretend to Mr, 
and love Wit even in trifles, ſuffer'd 
themſelves to be blinded with the Po- 
ems of Arioſfo and Cavalier Marino. 
The beauty of their Verſe, their Ex- 
preſſion, the pleaſant Images they make 
of things = treat of, and the Charms 
of their Verle, have ſo enchanted moſt 
ore of theſe French Poets, that they 
ave not ſeen the groſs Enormities of 
+ Judgment thoſe Authors run into. This 
1s ordinary with Poets that have W:r, 
and little Jadgment : they endeavour to 
ide 
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hide what is irregular in their Work; by 
elutrrine Faults, and falſe Beauties ; but 
they muſt have a great Jadgment and 
Wiſdom to ſuſtain a great Deſg# in the 
utmoſt Regularity. 


IV. 


IE Valuc of Heroich Poeſie is yet 
more high by the Matter, and by 

its End, than by its Form , it diſcourſes 
not but of Ayngs and Prixces; it gives 
not I.cflons but to the Grandees to go- 
vern the People, and fects betore them 
the Idea of a Virtue much more perfect 
than Hiitory can do; for Hiitory propo- 
{cs not Virtue, but iaperfett as it is 
tound in the particulars ; and Poetry pro- 
poſes it free from all Imperfedions, and 
as ty ought to be in general, and in the 
abjtratt. This made Avi#totle confeſs, 
\ri.Po:r, That Pochic us 4 better School of 
Cap. ICs, Virtue, thas Philotoph it ſelf, 
becauſe it goes more direQtly to PerfeCti- 
on by the veriemiiity, than Philoſophy 
can do with the naked Trath. And be- 
cauſe the Poet gives not Rea/on tor what 
he 
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he faith, as the Philoſopher, but the 
Reaſon muſt be perceiv'd without his 
ſpeaking it. 


V. 


Ps n _ is a Picture or Imita- 
tion of an Aron ; and Heroick Po- 
efie is the Imitation or Pifture of an He- 
roick Attion, as Ariitotle informs us. The 
Laaltfications he gives to thus Aion, arc, 
thar it be ore, and ſimple, rue, or that 
=_ for rrae, and that it ought to be 
appy, commendable, and entire, He be- 
lieves that it muſt be oze and ſimple, ro 
avoid confuſion ; that it muſt be true to 
deſerve Credit ; happy and commendable, 
to ſerve for a Pattern and InftruCti- 
on to the Grandees, and to be a pablick 
e of Virtzwe, Finally, it muſt 

be enrire, that there may be nothing in 
it imperfett, Theſe Conditions are lo cf- 
ſential to the Aron, which 1s to ſerve 
for the Sabjef? of an Heroick Poem, that 
it is alrogether aefedtive, if any one of 
them be wanting : but to the End thc 
Adtrmn may be entirely perfeft, 1h a Po- 
em, all muſt go in a drred Line to 4 
111 
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bliſh the Merit of the Heroe, and to di- 
ſtinguiſh him from all others: As the 
Frewres ina Table ought to have nothing 
ſo ſhining either by the Colours, or by 
the Lights that may divert the Eyes trom 
che proxcipal Figure. *Tis in this that T aſ- 
ſo was miſtaken, who in his Poem ot the 
Congueit of Hieruſaleav, makes Rinalao do 
all has iS {þ:11ng and extraordinary ; It is 
Rinaldo that lays Aaraſtus, Tyſapharnes, 
Solyman, and all the principal Leaders of 
the Exemy: * I's he that breaks the Charm 
of the Enchanted Foreſt ; the molt impor- 
rant Epiſodes are relerv'd for hum ; no- 
thing is done in his abſence : he alone 15 
call'd out to all the great Ad:ons, Godfrey, 
who 15 the Heroe, has nothing to do ; and 
it i5in vain that Taſſo would excuſe this 
Fault by the Alegory ina long Treatiſe 
made to that cad ; that is to juitifie one 
(mers with another. Homer, whole 
fenſe was more right, by a Spirit altoge- 
ther contrary, —— Achilles who 1s his 


Heros, Co all ; though it 1s true, he ſtrays 
ſometimes roo tar trom him, and forgets 
him. Virgil never falls into this Fault ; 
one ſhall never Ice the ſight of Aneas in 
the Aneid, as they do of Achilles inth & 
Iliad. 


VI. The 
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VI. 


m—_ Aion muſt neither be too vaſt, 
nor too much /1mtcd, it muſt 
have a juſt Greatneſs within the natu- 
ral proportion of an /eroxce Adon, to 
be pertect. The War of Troy that 
laſted Ten Years, had been a matter 
diſproportion*d for a Poem ; ſo great an 
Objet had tyr'd the Wit , and a na- 
tural Aion of the ſame man cannot 
regularly be of that continuance; but 
neither ought it to be too much 4- 
mited, leſt it become deſpicable by 
the lirrlenefS. Hence it is that the Po- 
em of Gabriel Chiabrera on the Con- 
queſt of Rhodes by Amedze, of Sa- 
07, is in ſome meaſures defeCtive in rhe 
Attion, which laſts but four Days. For 
great Atchicvements, to be extraordina- 
ry, are not perform'd but by flow means, 
and Intrigues wrought and woven with 
a long 1 hread-: with Perſons often ab- 
ſent and remote : more time is neceſſa- 
ry to move the Springs of great Deſigns. 
Beſides, in the precipitation of ſo ſhort 
tune, the Events cannot be prepar*d; the 

Chas 
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Charatters fuſtain'd, the Incidents ma- 
nagd, the Manners obſerv'd, and no- 
thing * ks as it ſhould doin theſe great 
Mac! .;;, and the probability is through» 


Ou: '+% {t: k g' d. 


VII. 


HF Unity of the Ation, however 

imple and ſcrapuloae it ought to 
be, 15 no Enemy to thoſe Delights which 
naturally ariſe from wariery, when the 
variety 15 attended with that Order and 
that proportion which makes Uniformi- 
ty; as one Palace may contain the vari- 
ous Ornaments of Architecture, and a 
great diverſity of parts, provided it be 
built in the ſame Order, and after the 
ſame Delign, This variety hatha large 
Field in H-roick Poefie ; the Enterprizes 
of War, the Treaties of Peace, Ambaſſies, 
Negotiations, Voyages, Councils, Debates, 
building of Palaces and Towns, Mar- 
ners, Paſſions, unexpeted Diſcovertes, un- 
foreſeen and ſurprizing Revolutions, and 
the difterent Imazes of all that happens 
inthe Lite of grea: Mea, may there be 
employ*d, ſo be that all goto the fame 
end ; 
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end ; without this order, the moſt beauti- 
ful Figmres become monitrour, and like 
thoſe Extrevegances that Horace taxes as 
ridiculous, in the beginning of his Book of 
Po- he. 


VIII. 


T is particularly by the Ar: of Epr- 

ſodes, that this great variety of Mat- 
rers Which adorn a Poem, 1s brought in- 
to the principal A&:on ; but though the 
Epiſodes are a kind of Digreſſion from 
the Subj, being an Adventure wholly 
foreign, that is added to the prixcipal 
Action to adorn it ; yet , however, it 
ought to liave a watural relation to the 
principal Altion, to make thereot a M/ork 
that hath order and proportion : and 
therefore nwſt the decoram of Prrſonr, 
of Teme , and of P/xce, be preferv'd. 
Without this Condition the Eprſods is no 
longer probable, and there appears an Arr 
of Aﬀettation , which becomes ridicu- 
lous. Which Horace reproaches to the 
witleſs Poets, who would be gay on 
grave Sabjetts , and ſearch forcign Or- 
naments, where only the natwal were 
proper. The Ep:ſodes of Luces,who makes 
long 
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long Scholsftick Diſſertations and Diſ- 
petes merely ſpeculative, on things that 
fall in his way, ſhew much of Conſtraint 
and Afﬀettation. But beſides that thc 
Epiſode muſt be natural, and never far- 
terch'd ; it 15 to be handled with a cer- 
tain Management and Dexterity, that ir 
may not he in the way to make Corfu 
fron, nor burthen the S«bject with too 
much Action. ”T'1s for this cauſe Arifforle 
 F%- blames rhe Epiſodical Fables ; 
and it is alſo in this that the Art of Ho- 
mer principally appears, who never con- 
founds any thing in the throng of ob- 
jets he repreſents: never was Poem 
more charg*d with matter than the 1/:ag, 
yet never any thing appear*'d more fim- 
ple or more natural; for every thing 
there is in duc Order. Any too licenti- 
ous Parachroniſm may render an Epiſode 
defeCtive and imperfect, though that of 
Dido in the Fourth of the Awneid is par- 
donable, by the admirable eftett it pro- 
duceth: and in ſo great an Elongation of 
times as thoſe of Aneas and Dido, the 
Poet need not be a (lave to Chronology, 
The moſt natural Ep:jodes are.moſt pro- 
per to circumſtantiate the principal 


Action belt, that are the Cauſes, the Ef- 
fetts, 
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fetts, the beginning, and the conſequences 
ot it; but we fhnd not alway; thelc 
Qualifications in 7aſ/o, who feeks to 
pleaſe often by palagen that are too 
eltttering ; and much leſs in Arzſto, 
whoſe Eprſoaes are too affefted, never 
probable, never prepar'd, and often with- 
out any dependance on his ſubjett, as that 
of King Agramante and Mariſa; but 
theſe things are not to be expected from 
a Poem, where the Heroes are Paladins : 
and where predominates an air of Chime- 
rical and Romantick K night -errantry, ra- 
ther than any Herotck Spirit. 


IX. 


Hough all muſt be nateral in an E- 

pick Poem, yet the order that 1s ob- 
erv*d 1n relating things, ought not ſo ro 
be; for were it natural, and according 
to the ſucceſhon of time, it would be a 
Hiſtory, and not a Poem ; agd thereby 
one would fall into the ſame fault with 
the impertinent Scribler, whom Horace 
makes ridiculous, who begun his Poem 
of the Trojan Har, with the loves of Jupt- 
ter and Leda, and mith the birth of He- 

I 


en, 
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len, who was the cauſe of the War : For 
to render the Narratios more infinua- 
ring, delightfu), and ſurpriſing, the Poer 
muſt confound rhe natw 1/ order of times 
and things, to make rhereot one purely 
artificial, Tis by this Maxim, that the 
Poem of Nonnes upon Bacchas, the The- 
baid of Statins , and the Poems of the 
firſt Ir«/ians, who writ before they knew 
the Rules of Ariftorle; and ſome —_ 
Poems, as that of Diego X imenes, on the 
( onqueſt of Valentia, are 1o defettive. 


X. 


"I "HE principal Charatter of an H-- 
roick Poem conliſts in the Narrat:- 
os ; *tis in this that it is oppoy'd to the 
Dramatick, which confifts altogether in 
the «(tion : but as nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to re/ace things, as one ought, 
the Poet mult employ all his Art to fuc- 
ceed herein. The Qualities a Narration 
*mult have, to be perfect, are theſe ; it 
muſt be ſhort and ſuccin, rhat nothing 
may be id/e, flat, or trdows ; it mult be 
lroely, quick, and delightful, that it ma 
have nothing but what is 4/trafrve : Fi- 
nally, 


_ 
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n-!ly, it muſt be ſimple and natwa!;, but 
it 15 2 great 471, to know to re/4'e things 
ſimply, and yer the fimplicrry not appear. 
The moſt ordinary graces cf a Narra':- 
on muſt come from the figures, the tran- 
fitions, and from all thoſe delicate runs, 
that carry the Reader from one thing to 
another, without his regarding it ; and 
in this chiefly conſiſts ul the arrifice of 
the Nerration, It muſt never pour our 
all rhe matter, that ſome place may al- 
ways be left for the natural Refleftions 
of the Reader ; it muſt likewiſe avoid 
the particulars and the length of attetted 
deſcription. Homer, great Speaker as he 
7, amaſes not himſelf, lays Lect, 9 
diſcourſe of the Torments of the mnhappy 
tin Hcl, when Ulyſſes deſcended thither ; 
though this was a farr occaſion for hm. 
But the Por, when he is judicious, 
makes no d-ſcriprioas, but to clear the 
matters, and never to ſhew his Wir. Fi- 
nally, the Narration mutt be ae/7ghr ſown, 
not only by the variety of things it re- 
lates, but likewiſe by the vartry of the 


numbers, "Tis this Variety that makes 
the Greek werſification more harmonious, 
and more proper for \arr1119, than 
the Latin ; and though Tao has been 

I : ſuc- 
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ſucceſsful enough in the Narrations of 


his Poem, and likewaiſc Ar:oito, who, to 
me ſcems more natwra! than he; yer the 
pauſes and interruptions tO W hich the Ira- 
{ran Poeſie is ſubjetted, by the Sranzs's,do 
weaken, methinks, and cnervate that 
force and vigor, which makes one part of 
the Charatter of Heroick Verſe. That 
Afonotomie of the Alexanarin V eric which 
can ſutler no ditfercnce, nor any variety 
of numbers, ſecms to mc likew1lc a great 
weaknels in the French Voir; : And tho? 
the vigor of the Verſe might be {uſtain'd 
gither by the great Subjects, or by an ex- 
traordinary Gems and Wit above the 
common rate, vet this fort of Verſe will 
grow tedious and irklom in 4 long Poem. 
For the reſt, one ſhall ſcarce ever mcet 
with Narrations that are continucd with 
the ſame forcc, and the ſame ſpirit, cx- 
cept in Homer and YVirg:l. It 15 truc, the 
Narration of the death of Polzxers in the 
Hecuba of Euripiaes, is the moſt lively 
and molt moving in the World ; and that 
of Tecmeſſs in thc Ajax of Sophocles, 15 
the molt tender and moſt paiſionate that 
can be imagin'd, *Tis by theſe great 
Models that a Pocz mult Icarn to be pa- 
the:tical in what he rclates, without amu- 


ſing 
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ſing himſelf to make ſubtle and witty 
Narrations, by ridiculous Aﬀett irons. In 
the other Greek and Latin Poets, are 
tound only ſome imperfett Eſſays of 
Narrations, He, among the Moderns, 
who has the beſt Geniws to ſuſtain all the 
Noblencſs of a Narration in Heroick 
Verſe, is Hierom Vida Biſhop of Alba, in 
his Poem on the Death of Jeſ#s Chriſt ; 
and if ſometimes he fell not into low 
Expreſhons, and harſhneſles like thoſe of 
Lucretius, his ſtile had been incompara- 
ble. Scalrger objefts againſt the long 
Narrations, which Homer makes his He- 
rs ſpeak in the heat and fury of a Battel, 
in efte&t this is neither natural nor proba- 
ble; neither can I approve the deſcripti- 
ons of Alcina's Palace in Ariofto, nor of 
Armids's in Taſſo, no more than the par- 
ticulars of the pleaſant things which both 
of them mix in their Narrations ; here» 
by they degenerate from their Char ater, 
and ſhew a kind of Puerility that is in no 
wiſe conformable to the gravity of an 
Heroick Poem, where all ought to be 
majeſtick. 


I ; XI. No- 
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XI. 


Orhing is more effential ty an Eprck 

Poem than Fidion, which ought 
co reign throughout, F:#:o» being its 
Soul. *Tis by thus that the moſt com- 
mon things take a character of greatneſs 
and ſublimity, which renders them ex-+ 


'rraordinary and admirable. Ariſtotle 


gave but the ſhadow of this precepr, 
winch Perrowes has drawa more fully, 
by theſe words, Per ambar's deor umgue 
min:tiria precipu anaus eft libry fpritue. 
I's thus that meaneſt things become 
noble ; that 7 hetrs, in Homer, throws 
her ſelf at the Feet of Japrrer, that the 
Gods aflemble in Council, where arilc 
great Debates, their Spirits grow warm, 
and a'l Heaven is divided into Parzes ; 
tor what ? becauile , ind.cd, Achulles's 
Aliltrifs was taken trom lum, which at 
the botrom 45 but a trite, "I's by this 
great Art thet all the Voyages, and 1n- 
deed every ſtep thit Telemachus made 
:n the Odyfis, to ſeek his Father V/pſſer, 
became conſiderable, becauſe Mracrwa 18 
Ct his Retrmae. and of his Com?! ; and 
all 
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all became remarkable,by the impreſſion 
they received from the condutt of a 
_ that preſides over Wiſdom. "Tis 
finally by this that Yirgs/ gives greatneſs 
and luſtre to the meaneſt things he 
ſpeaks. If £eas break a bough, in the 
third of his A#ne1d, to pay a pious Duty 
toa Tomb that he finds accidentally in 
his way, the Ghoſt of Polydoras [peaks to 
him from the bor:om of the Tomb, and 
this makes an Eprſode. If Aruns draw 
an Arrow in the eleventh Book, it is by 
the direftion of Apollo, who does in- 
tereſs himſelf rherern ro kill Camilla. 
Finally, all has relation ro the Gods, and 
their Miniſtry, even to the leaſt ations 
thar are deſcrib'd in this Poem, to 
heighten the luſtre of all that is there 
done, in that marvellous way, whereof 
Ariſtotle gives {0 admirable Leſſons. 


XII. 


U T the importance is, as I before 
have obſerv*d, that this admirable 
MP 


obable , by a juft mixture and tem» 
perament of the one and the other. For 
che Heroick Attion which the Poet pro» 
I 4 poles 
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poſes to wmate, mult be render'd not 
only worthy of admiration, but alſo of 
credit, to attain its end, The Poets or- 
dinarily are carried without confiderati- 
on to ſpeak ymncredible things, whillt 
they aim too much at the marvellous ; 
they thruſt imprudently into the Fable, 
without managing the Truth, becauſe 
they would pleaſe, without taking care 
to perſWvade ; and they ſcarce ever think 
ot thc Preparations, and all the colours 
of decency that mult be employ*d, where- 
on to ground tlie weriſimilety, And "tis 
thus hat by a falle Idea they have of 
Poeſir, they place its beauty in the plea- 


ſant ___— of ſomething extraordina- 


ry wonderful : whereas in truth it is not 
regularly to be found, but in what is na- 
twral and probable. For the lure way to 
the Heart 15 not by ſurprizing the Sperzr ; 
and al! becomes mcreatrble 1n Poetry, that 
1peers incomprehenſible, Scarce any of 
the Poets but Virgil, had the Art, by the 
reparation ot incidents, to manage the 
webabulity in all the circumſtances of 
an heroick action. Homer 1s not altoge- 
ther ſo ſcrupulous and regular in his con» 
trivances; his Machins are leſs quit, and 
4ll the meaſures he takes to faverhe rw 
lity, 
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bility, are lefs exatt ; I ſhall not give a 
particular in a Subjett, where I only allow 
my ſelf to make Refleftions on the gene- 
rat Principles of Poefie., Many R I 
ons may be made in the Works of both the 
ancient and modern Poets, on the ſubje& 
of this obſervation ; for the neceſſity of 
probability is a great check to the Poets, 
who think to make the Incidents the 
more heroick, by how much more won- 
derful and more ſurprizing they be,with- 
out regarding whether they be natural, 


» 


X111. 


Inally, the ſovereign perfeftion of 

an Epick Poem, in the opinion of 
Ariſtotle, confſilts in the juſt | 0x. quor- 1 of 
all the parts, The marvellow of Tra- 
gedy conſiſts in the patherical ſtile ; but 
the marvellous of an Heroick Poem is that 
rfe& connexion, that juſt agreement 
and the admirable relation that the parts 
of this great work have cach to other, as 
the narkeRion of a great Palace, conſiſts 
in the uniformity ot Deſign, and in the 
proportion of Parts. It 15 this Symme- 
try that Horace lo much compmends in = 
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beginhing of his Book of Poeſfie, where 
he taxes the ridiculouſneſs of the extra- 
vagant diſproportions in the Pitture he 
ſpeaks of; and which he compares to 
che igious Adventures of Dolphins 
in the Foreſts, and wild Boers in the Seq, 
and all rhe other images he ſo much 
blames, becauſe diſproportionable to the 
Subjet. And this proportion that Ar:- 
forte demands, 15 not = in the quam rity 
of the parts, hut hkewife mm the qualiry, 
In which point T :ff» 1s very fanlty, who 
mixcs in his Poem the /:244 Charatter 
with the ſcr:05,and all the force and ma- 
jelty of Heroick with the ſoftneſs and de- 
licacy of the Fclogre and Lyrick Poeſie, 
For the Shepherd's, Adventures with Hey 
m114, in the ſeventh Canto, and rhe Let- 
rers of her Lover's Name, which ſhe 
carv'd on the bark of bays and beeches, the 
24 [he made ro the Trees and Rocks, 
the par lime Hreams, the embroidered mea- 
dews, the ſinging of Birds, m which the 
Poet himſelf rook fo much pleaſure : the 
enchanted wood in the thirteenth Canto, the 
Jones of Armids in the fowteemh, to in- 
{pire Rinaldo with love, the careſſes this 
Sorcerehs made lym, the defcription of 
her Pxlace, where nothing 15 breatlyd 
but 
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but aq and Effeminacy, and thoſe 
other affetted Deſcriptions have nothing, 
of that Grave and Majeſtick Charatter, 
which is proper for Heroick Verſe. *Tis 
thus that Sarnezarins, in his Poem, De 
Parts Virginis, has injudiciouſ] mingled 
the Fables of Paganiſm with Myſte- 
rics of Chriſtian Religion; as allo Camo- 
ens, who ks without Diſcretion of 
I'enus and chus, and the other prof ane 
Deities in a Chriſtian Poem. It is not 
ſufficient that all be grand and mag niſi- 
cent in an Epick Poem, all mult be uſt, 
uniform, proportionable in the different 
Parts that compote it, 


XIV. 


His Proportiow of Parts 1s 1o efſentt- 
| «/ toHero:ck, that it ought likewiſe 
[ 


0 be (if 1 may ſo fay) the Soul of all 
little Poems; as are Epithalamiams, Pa- 
negyricks, and others that are made on 
the Birthand brave Actions of Great Mem ; 
and theſe Poems are fo far perfect, as 
they have that Unity and Proportion of 
Parts, requiſite for a complete Work, In 
this ordinarily are faulty the Pazegy- 
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riffs, and all thoſe pretended Poets, 
that ſeek ro make their Fortune, by ma- 
king their Cour: to great Perſons, For 
beſides that there is nothing more difh- 
cult, than to praiſe, and that by ſo bold 
an Enrerprize, one ordinarily expoſes 
himſelf ro be render*d ridiculous, as 
well as thoſe he commends, becauſe he 
does it ill ; the common Undertakers, in 
this kind, who have not force to form 
handlomly a Defren, looſe the Reins to 
their Fancy, and after they have piPd 
a heap of groſs and deformed Praiſes 
w:ithout Order or Connexion one upon 
another, this, forſoorh, muſt be calPd a 
Paneg wick, Tis thus that Claudian has 
prars'd the Emperour Honorivs and the 
Conluls, Probinus, Olybrius, Silicon, and 
the other illuſtrious Perſons of his time. 
Throughout all his Pazegyricts reigns an 


Arr ot Touthfulneſs, that has nothing of 


what is ſo/za, though there appear ſome 
W::. 1 ſpeak not of Awſome, nor Pre- 
arntiuns, and the Latine Poets, who have 
writ Panegyricks; becauſe all of them 
have writ after this manner, and yet 
more feebly, according to the Decline of 
the Ages in which they writ. Tiballas 
himſelf, orherwiſc ſo exatt and polite in 

his 


— 
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his Elegies, falls ſhort in his Pazezyrick 
of Meſſala; fo hard is it to prazſe well. 
And nothing perhaps has contributed 
more to ne the Character of a Poet 
a little ridiculous, than the vilc and un- 
manly Flatteries whereby moſt part of 
thoſe that profeſs'd Poetry have debas'd 
themſelves. For a Man always praiſes 
ill, when he praiſes for Intereſt; and 
there is nothing bur thele ſottiſh Praiſes 
that bring a Diſparagement on Pocts. 
What Arr, what Springs, what Turns, 
what Wit muſt be employ'd, to | 4+ 
well, and how few are capabie to do it ? 
For Praiſe has always ſomething g74ſs 
in it, if it lie too open, and go in a di- 
rect Line. Yoitwre, one of the moſt de- 
licate Wits of theſe latter Ages, never 
{carce, commended any but in Drolery; 
and it may be ſaid that of a long time 
none has done it with more Succeſs. The 
true Models that ought to be taken, to 
praiſe well, are the Poems of Homer and 
Virgil ; Homer praiſes not 'Achilles, but 
by the ſimple and bare Relation of his 
AQtions ; and never was Man prais'd lo 
delicately as Auguſt us by Pirgit ; it is 
not bur, as it were, by covert paths 
that he conduCts him to g/ory. There was 
not 
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not a Roman that had any thing of Un* 


derſtanding, who knew not well that 
I'rrg1l commended not the Prety of /Exc- 
os , but ro honour that of Anette, 
whoſe Portraitt he draws in his : 
ior whatever the Poet ſays of the one, 
15 onely for the other. Whereby, one 
may fay,that never Man knew better the 
Art of prarſing ; for he ſaves all the mo- 
deſty of rhe Perſon he prayſeth, even 
whilſt he overwhelms him with pra/ſe. 
Finally, the rue art of prarfing, is to lay, 
laudab': things hmply , bur delicately , 
tor prarſes are not ro be cndur'd, unleſs 
they be fine and hidden, The truth is, *ris 
fo hard a thing to praz/e as one ought ,that 
it is a Rock, which they that are wiſe 
ſhould ſhun. And lince the Poets are or- 
dinarily roo laviſh in this kind, they may 
make advantage ſomerimes of this Re- 
fiection, to fave their Reputation, thar 
whilſt they pretend to give honoxr to par- 
ticnlays, themſelves be not pitied by the 
Publick. This is all that can be obferv*d 
molt eſſential ro an Epick Poem ; and now 
follows a Judgement that may be made 
/ of _—_ who have writ in this kind of 
Poet. 


XV. Ho- 
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RV. 


| It is the moſt perfe&t Mode! of 

the Heroick Poeſie ;, and he only, 
aith Ariftotle, deſerves the neme of Poer ; 
"ris certain, never man had a more hap- 
py Genius. Dionyfins Halicarnaſſews com- 
mends him chiefly for the contrivance of 
bis Deſign, the Greatnef and Majeity of his 
Exyreſfon the ſweet and paſſionate mo- 
tions of his Sentiments, Heſiod, faith 
he, was content to be delightful, and to 
ſprak well, All the other Greek Poets 
that writ in this ſort of Verſe, have ac- 
quitted themſelves fo meanly, that they 
have gain'd with _— a Reputation 
only proportionable to the poorneſs of 
thertr Genizs, Colathus in his Poem of 
the R Helen, has nothing confider- 
able, t ſign is ſhallow, the Seyle cold 
and flat. The Poem of Tryphiodorus 
on the taking of Troy,is of a grofs and 
low Charatter, as likewife rhe Fiftory of 
Leander by Maſews, The Poem of A- 
pollonius Rhodinus, on the Expedition of 
the Argonants, 1s of a ſlender Charater, 
and has nothing of that Noblenef# of 
E x- 
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Expreſſion of Homer ; the Fable is ll 
invented, and the Lift of the Argonauts 
in the Firſt Book 1s flat. Quintus Calaber 
who would undertake to write the Sup- 
plement to the 1had and Oayſſes, with 
out having the leaſt ſprinkling of Mo. 
mers calic and natural Vein, has nothing 
exaCt or regular. Nicander is hard, Op- 
pian dry ; andthe Poem of Nonnus, not 
ſo much a Pocm, as a Romance, or Hijt- 
ry of the Birth, Adventurcs, ViQtories, 
and Apotheoſi; of Bacchus, The Deſign 
is too <4/t, the Fable 1] wrought, wa 
out Art, without Orarr, without proba- 
bility, the S:yle is obſcure and cumber'd. 
For the Latims never any poſſeſs'd all 
the Graces of Porſie nn ſo Eminent a De- 
grec, as Ir; He has an Admirable 
tale for what 1s natural, and exquiſe 
Judgment tor the contrivance, an incom- 
parable Delrcacy for the Numbers and 
Harmony of Verſificatton. The Deſign of 
his Poem, well conſider'd in all the Cir- 
cumſtances, is the molt judicious, and the 
beſt devis'd that ever was, or cver will 
be. Ovid has Wit, Art, Deſign in his 
Ac: emorphoſis ; but he has Touthfulnef es 
that could hardly be pardon'd, but tor 
the V'ivacity of his WF, and a certain 
hate 
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happineſs of Fancy. 
lublume, but has lil Jude ment, YC a> 
liger blames his continual "Tranſports, 
for, in effect, he 1s excetlive in his Dit- 
courſe, where he attects rather to ap» 
pear a Plilolopher, than a Poet. Pe- 
trons un lis little Poem of the Corruption 
of Rome, talls into all the taults that he 
condemns ; never man gave more judi- 
cious Rules for Poetry, and never man 
obſerv*d them worle. Statins 15 as fan 
raſtical in his ares, as in Is Expriffi- 
ons ; the greatnels that appears in his 
{tile 15 more in the Words, than in the 
Things : His two Foems have nothing 
in them regular, all 15 vaſt and diſpropor- 
tionable, Silius Tralicus is much more 
regular , he owes more to his Induſtry 
than ro his Nature ; there fcems fone 
mdgment and conduct in his Deſign, 
but nothing of grearnels and noblenefs 
in his Expreſſion ; and it one may re- 
ly on the younger P/1ny's Judgment, 
there is more Art than Wit in his Pom ; 
it is rather the Hiſtory of the ſecond 
punick War, than a Poem. That of /a- 
lerins Flaceus on the Argonauts, 1s incom 
parably mean ; the Fable, the Contr: 
vance, the Condret, all there arc of a 
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very low charatter. Claudran hath Wit 
and Fancy, but no taſte for that delica- 
cy of the Numbers, and that Tr» of the 
Verle, that the Skilful admire in Virgs/ ; 
he falls perperually into the ſame ca- 
dence ;, for that cauſe, one can hardly 
read him wathour being wearwed; and 
he has no elevation in any manner, As 
ſonius and Prudrntizes had not a Gemms 
ſtrong enough to overcome the grofline!s 
otthe Age they liv'd in. 


X\ I. 


OR the moaern, this judgment may 
Iv be given. In the Ages ucceeding, 
when Letters paſy'd from Ira/ly into A- 
ſrick, the Arabians, though lovers of 
Poetry, produc'd nothing of Heroick. 
That barbarous «rr of the Goths, which 
then was ſpread in Exrope over all Arts, 
did alſo mingle with Poetry ; as appears 
by the Works of Srdomins , Mamercus, 
Nemeſianus, and others, who writ then 
atter a dry, jejune, and inſfipid manner. 
Some Ages after theſe, Poeſie began to 
flouriſh again in [ral by the Poems of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace. The Poem 
0! 
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of Dante, which the I:4/:4ns of thoſe 
days calPd a Comea;, patl<s tor an E »1ck 
Poem in the Opinion of Cafte/rerys ; bur 
it is of a ſad and wotul contrivan nce. 
And ſpeaking generally, Dante his 4 
{train ro0 profound, Petr arch too vaſt, 
Boccace t00 trivial and familiar, to de- 
lerve the name of Heroch Poets ; 5 though 
they . have writ with much purity in 
their own Tongue, eſpecially Petrarch 
and Boccace, Theſe were followed ſome 
time after by the Comre of Scand as, 
Matthieu Boyardo, who made the Pom 
ot the loves of 0- land and Angel:r-1 ; 
by Olrwiero, who writ a Poem on p MG 
ny ; by Palci in his Morgante; by Ar- 
oto in his War of the Moors under their 
King Agramante againſt Charler19ne ; 
who all ſuffer'd their Wit to be {quan 
der'd on the Books of C hevalry and R-- 
mances of thoſe times. Arw/to has 1 
know not what of an Epic Poem more 
than the others, becaule he had rc: 
Homer and Virgil ; he is pure, great, {ub- 
lime, admirable in the expreſon ; his 
Deſcriptions are Maſterpiccss ; but he 
has no judement at all ; his Wit 15 like 
the fruitful ground that 09, _ r pro» 
duces Flowers and Thiſtles ; lie {peaks 
K 2 v cit, 
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well, but thinks ill ; and though all the 
pieces of his Poem are pretty, yet the 
whole Work together is nothing worth, 
for an Eprick Poem: He had not then 
{cen the rad Ariſtotle , as T aſſo did 
afterwards, who is better than Ariwſto, 
whatever the Academy of Florence lay 
tothe contrary. For 1 aſſo is more cocr- 
re&t in his dclign, more regular in the 
comrivance of his Fablc, and more com- 
picat in all the parts of his Poem, than 
'l the other /:a/raxs ; but he mingles 
lo much galamr; in it, and affectation, 
that he otren tor; vets the gravity of his 
dclign, and the dignity of His character. 
| ſpeak not of Cavalier Marino in his 
Adrnis; it is a very il] Model, though 
he have as much, and perhaps more 1:7 
thin the others; yer it 15a fort of wild 
HW that runs loote with ſuch cagernets 
atrer what is pleaſant and glittering 
rhroughout his whole Work, that, ut 
ſeems, he has not any reliſh for folid 
things. Saanrtarms and Vids, who 
were tamous much about the ſame tim« 
amonz the [alan Poet conc tor Iii Poem: 
ae partu 7472.3, the other tor his of ti 
/ alfion of our W4VLOHT, madc aPPcar 
a good Germs tor Writing in Latrz ; toi 
the 
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the parity of their ſtile 15 admirable ; 
but the contrivance of their Fable has 
no azlicatenefs, their manner 15 1 no 
wile proportionable to the d:gnity of 
their /abjeff, Pontanus, Politian, Car+ 
dinal Sadoler, Paleotts, Strozz4, Cardinal 
Bembo, and many other [ralrans, writ at 
the ſame time, in Latin pure enough, but 
with a very indifferent Wit, Camorns, 
who 1s the only Heroick Poet of Por- 
tn2al,regarded only ro exprels the haugh- 
rineſs of his Nation in is Poem of the 
Conqueſt of the Indies. For he is fierce 
and fattuous in his compoſition, bur has 
l1ttle Diſcernment , and little Conduct, 
Bachanan, who 15 a Scotch Poet, has a 
Charatter compos'd of many Charatters ; 
his Wit is eefic, delicate, 1:4tural, but not 
great or lofty. Hugo Cirotius, and Da 
nicl Heinſius, both Hollanders, have writ 
nobly enough in Latrz Verſe ; bur the 
great Learning wherewith they were 
traught, hinder'd them from —y 
things in that delicate manner, whic 
makes the beauty. For the French Poets 
who have writ in Hero:ch Verſe, Du- 
bartas and Ronſard, had all the Genins 
thejr Age was capable of ; but the 
French Poets being ignorant, they both 
K 3 aftccted 
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atetted ro appcar learned to: diſtinguiſh 
them from the common ; and corrupted 
their Hr, by an imitation of the Greek 
Foets ill underſtood : 1 hey were not 
Skilful enough to place the /ublime man- 
ner of the Hcroick I'erſe 1n things, rather 
than in wwrd? ; nor were lo lappy to ap» 
prehend that the French T ongue 1s not 
capabic ot thoſe compounded words, 


which they made after the example of 


the Gr-e&, and with which they (tufted 
their Poems ; and ut was b this indi- 
{creet attettation to imitate the Ancents, 
that both became barbarous; but beſides, 
that the contrivance of the Fable of Rox- 
ſard in his Franciad 18 not natural, the fort 
of Verlc he took is not enough majcſtick 
tor an H-r1c4 Poem. I ſpeak not of 
other Poems whoſe Authors are living, 
they haie, perhaps, their deſert ; but 
time mult make proot. Now, ct us ſec 
wat Reflections may be made on Dra- 
matick Poſe, which Ariſtotle divides in- 
to Tragra; and Comedy. 
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X VII. 


TJ Regen, of all parts of Poeſre, is that 
which Ariſtotle has moſt diſcuſs'd ; 
ind where he appears moſt exatt. He 
alledges that Tragedy is a publick Lett ure, 
without compariſon more #inſtractive 
than Ph:loſophy ; becauſe it teaches the 
Mind by the ſenſe, and rettifies the paſ- 
ſions by the paſſions themſelves, in 
calming by their emotion the "Troubles 
they excite in the Heart, "The Philoſo- 
ther had obſerv'd two important faults 
in Man to be regulated, pride, and hard- 
eſs of Heart, and he found for both Vi- 
ces a cure in Tragedy. For it makes 
man modeſt, by repreſenting the great 
Maſters of the Earth humbled , and it 
makes him tender and merciful, by 
ſhewing him on the Theatre the ſtrange 
Accidents of Life, and the unforeſcen 
diſgraces to which the moſt im nt 
perſons are ſubjett. Burt becauſe Man 
's naturally timorous;, and compaſſo- 
nate, he may fall into another extreme, 
ro be either too fearful, or too tull of 
pity ; the roo much fear may ſhake the 
K 4 Con- 
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conſtancy of Mind, and the too great 
compaſſion may enfeeble. the Equity, 
"T'is the buſineſs of Tragedy to regulate 
theſe two weaknefles ; ut prepares and 
arins him againſt gy. 6m by ſhewing 
them ſo frequent in the moit confidera- 
ble perſons ; and he ſhall ceaſe to tear 
ordinary Accidents, when he ſecs fuch 
extraordinary happen to the higheſt part 
ot Mankind. But as the end of 174 
gedy 15 to teach Men not to fear too 
weakly the common Maisfortunes, and 
manage their Fear ; it makes account 
alſo to teach them to ſpare their com- 
paſſion, tor objetts that deſerve it, For 
there is an injuſtice in being mov'd at 
the AfMiictions ot thoſe who deſerve to 
be miſcrable. One may fee without 
pity Ciremmeſtra (lain by her Son Oreſtes 
in Eſchylus, becauſe ſhe had cut the 
Throat of Agamemnon her Husband ; and 
one cannot {ce Hppolyrus dye by the 
plot of his Stepmother Phaars in Eart- 
y:des , without compaſſion ; becaulc he 
dycd not but tor being chaſtc and vir- 
twous, 1 his to me leems, in ſhort, the 
dulign of Tragedy, according to the /y/tcm 
ol A4riſtatie, winch to me appears admi- 
zablc, but whicl-has not been explain'd 
as 
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Ill 
as it ought by tus —_— ; they have 


not, it may ſeem, ently underſtood 
the Myſtery, to unfold it well. 


X VIII. 


UT it is not that Tragedy be 
furniſh'd with all the moſt moving 


and terrible Adventures, that Hiftory can 
afford, to ſtir in the Heart thoſe Motions 
it pretends, to the end, it may cure the 
Mind of thoſe vain Fears that may an- 
xo it, and thoſe m_ Compaſſions that 
that may ſoften it. "Tis alſo neceſſary, 
lays the Philoſopher , that m_ Poet 
employ theſe great Objets of Terrour 
__ Pity , as the two moſt powerful 
Springs, in Art, to produce that Pleaſure 
which ragedy may yield. And this Plea- 
ſure which is properly of the M:nd, con- 
liſts in the Agiterron of the Soul mov'd 
by the Paſſions. Tragedy cannot be de. 
lightful ro the Spedator, unlels he be- 
come ſenſible to all that is reprefented, he 
muſt exter into all the different Thoughts 
of the Adors, imtereit himſclf in their 
Adventures; fear, hope, afflid himfelf, and 
rejoice with them, The Theatre is = 
: an 
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and languid, when it ceaſes to-produce 
theſe Vorions in the Soul of rhoſe that 
ſtand by. But as of all Paſhons Fear and 
Pity are thoſe that make the ſtrongeſt 
Impreſſions on the Heerr of Man, by the 
natural Diſpoſition he has of being a 
fraid, and of being mollif®d ; Ar:/torte 
has choſen theſe _— the reſt, to 
move more powerfully rhe Soul, by the 
tender Sert ments they canſe, when the 
Heart admits, and 15 preverd by them. In 
efteft, when the Soul is ſhaken, by Mo- 
tions fo materal and fo haminc, all the 
Impreſſions it feels, become delightfal ; 
irs Trouble pleaſes, and rhe Emotion it 
finds, is a kind of Charm to it, which does 
caſt it into a ſweer and profound Medi- 
tation , and which inſenſibly does in- 
gage it in all the Intereſts that are mana- 
ged on the Theatre. Tis then that the 
Hem: yields it ſelf over to all the Objett; 
that are pro 'd, that all Images ſtrike 
It, that it efpouſes the Semriments of all 
th ſc that ſpeak, and becomes {uſcepti- 
ble of all the Paſhons that are preſent- 
e |, becauſe "tis mov'd. And 1n this Ags- 
ration conſiſts all the Pleaſure that one 
is capable to recerve from Tragedy ; for 
tie dprret of Man does pleaſe it ſelf ye" 
rnc 
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the diflterent Suzations, caus'd by the 
different Objedts, and the various Paſſions 
that are repreſented. 


XIX. 


T is by this admirable Spring, that the 
Ocdipme of Sophocles ( of which Ari- 
otle ſpeaks continually, as of the moſt 
perfett Model of a Tragedy) wrought 
ſuch great Efe&s on the People of 4- 
thens, when it was repreſented. The 
truth is, all is rerrible in thar Piece, and 
all there is moving. Sec the Subjet#., The 
Plague deſlrojing Thebes, Oedipus the 
Kyng concerned at the Loſs of his Subjetts, 
cauſes the Oracle to be conſulted, for 4 Re- 
medy, The Oracle ordains him to revenge 
the Aſſaſſinat committed on the Perſon of 
his Predeceſſor Kyng Laius. Ocdipus ra- 
ges 1n horrible Imprecations againſt the Au- 
thor of the Crime, without knowing him ; 
he himſelf makes a flritt ſearch wa cover 
him ; he queſlions Creon, Tircluas, Jo- 
calta, awd 4 Man of Corinth for Inteli- 
gence ; and it appear'd by the Account that 
this Prince recerved, that he himſelf com- 
mitted the Murder, he would The 
Minds 
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Minds of the Speftators are 10 a perpe- 
tual ſuſpenſe ; kf the words of Tires, 
"Jocaſta, and the Cormthian, as they g1Vc 
Lizht to the Diſcovery, caule Terrours and 
Swrpriz+s ;, and clear it by little and lit- 
tle. Oedipr tinding it to be himſelf that 
was Author of the Aſſaſſinat , by Evi- 
dence of the Teitimontes, at the ſame 
time underſtood that Laws whom he had 
ſlain, was his Father ; and that Jocaſta, 
whom he had marricd, is his Mother, 
which he knew not till then ; becauſe 
he had from his Infancy been brought 
up in the Court of the King of Cormmh. 
This Diſcovery is like a Thunderclap that 
oblig'd him to abandon himſelt to all 
the Deſpair that his Conſcience inſpir'd ; 
he tears out borh his Eycs, to puniſh him- 
elf the more cruelly with Tis own 
Hands. But this Criminza/ whom all the 
World abhors before he is known , by 
a return of P:ty and Tenaerneſs, becomes 
an Ohjeft of Campaſſion to all the Aſſem- 
bly ; now he is bemoan'd, who a mo- 
ment betore palſs'd for cxecrable; and 
they melt ar the Misfortnnes of the Per- 
fon they had in Horrour ; and excuſe the 
moſt abominable ot all Crimes, becauſe 
the Author is an Innocent unfortunate, 
and 
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and tell into this Crime, that was fore- 
rold him, notwithſtanding all the Pre- 
cautions he had taken to avoid it ; and 
what is moſt ſtrange, 1s, that all the iteps 
he made to carry hum from the Murder, 
brought him to commit it. Finally, 
this flux and reflux of Ind:i2nation, and 
of Pity, this Revolution of Horrour and 
of tendernef, has ſuch a wonderful Ef- 
tet on the Minds of the Audience ; all 
in this Piece moves with an Azrr fo deli- 
care and paſſionate, all is «nravel"d with 
{> much Art, the Suſpenſions manag'd 
with ſo much probability; there 15 made 
ſuch an univerſal Emotion of the Soul, 
by thc Wur prices, Aſtom(ſbments, Aami- 
rations ; the fole wncadent that is form'd 
in all rhe picce, 15 fo natural, and all rends 
ſo in a direCt line to the aſcovery and Ca- 
taftrophe ; that it may not only be ſaid, 
that never Subject has been better devi 
ſed than this, but that never can be in- 
ventcd a better for 1razedz, And thus 
alſo it was, that the Anaromeads of Enr:- 
prates (lo much boaſted oft in Athenens, 
and an Eprſode whereof Ale-xanary fung 
in the laſt Banquet of his Lite) wrought 
thoſe wondertul Ettccts in the City Ab- 
aera ; When it was acted there by Arche- 
JETT 
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laus under the Reign of Lyſimachus. The 
two Parts of Parſe: and Andromeds, the 
Misforrunes of this Princeſs expos'd to 
the Sea-Monſter , and all that mov*d 
terrour and pity in this Repreſentation, 
made ſo (trong and violent impreſſion on 
'the people, That they departed, faith Luci- 
an, from the Theatre, poſſeſ”'d (as it were) 
with the SpettF cle, and thu became 4 Pub- 
lick Malady, wherewith the Imaginations of 
the Speitators were ſer:'d, Something of 
a groller {troke of this fort of Impreſſions 
made by Trageay, has even happen'd in 
our Days. When Monadory atted the Ma- 
riammne of Triilan, the people never went 
away but ſad and penſive, making refle- 
Qtion on what they had ſeen, and ſtruck 
with great pleaſure at the ſame time. 
Theſe are the rwo great Springs of the 
Greek 1 ragedy, and all that is marvellous 
in Dramaiich Poems, relults rincipally 
from what there is oy and rerronr in 
the Objetts repreſented. 


Oaern Tragedy turns on other Prin» 
ciples ; the Genzws of our ( the 


trench) Nation 15 not ſtrong enongh, to 
uſtain 
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ſuſtain an A&:0n on the Theatre by mo- 
ving only terroar and prty. Theſe are M:- 
chins that will not play as they ought, but 
by great Thoeghts and noble Expreſſions, 
ot which we are not indeed altogether ſo 
capable, as the Greeks, Perhaps our 
Nation which is naturally Gallant, has 
been oblig'd by the neceſſity of our Che- 
rafter to trame for our ſelves a new $3- 
{tem oft Tragedy to tut with our humour. 
The Greeks, who were popular Eitater, 
and who hated Monarchy, took delight 
in their Spectacles, to fee Kings humbled, 
and high Fortunes caſt down, becauſe 
the Exaltation griev*d them. The Exgliſh, 
our Nerghboars, love Blood in their Sports, 
by the quality of their Temperament : 
1 heſc 'arc Inſalaires, leparated from the 
reſt of men; we arc more humane. Gal- 
lamry moreover agrees with our Max- 
ners; and our Poets believ'd that they 
could not ſucceed well on the Theatre, 
but by {weer and tender Sextiments ; 1n 
which, perhaps, they had ſome reaſon : 
for, in efte&t, the Paſſions repretented be- 
come deform'd and infipid, unleſs they 
are founded on Sexr:ment s conformable to 
thoſe of the Spetator. "Tis this that obli- 
ges our Poets to ſtand up ſo ſtrongly for 
r:ic 
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the priviledge of Gallanrry on the Theatre, 
and to bend all their Sbjef#s to Love and 
Tenderneſs; the rather, to pleaſe the We- 
men, who have made themſclves Fadges 
of theſe Divertiſements, and uſurped t 

Right to paſs ſentence. And ſome be- 
lides have ſuffer*d themſelves to be pre- 
poſſeſs'd, and led by the Spamiards, who 
inake all their Cavalrers amorous, *Tis 
by them that Tragedy began to degenc- 
rate ; and we by little and little accu- 
ſtom'd to ſee Heroes on the Theatre, 
{mitten with another Love than that of 
Glory ; and that by degrees all the great 
Men of Antiquity have loſt their Cha- 
racters in our hands. "Tis likewiſe per- 
haps by this Galantry that our Age 
would deviſe a colour to excuſe the fee- 
bleneſs of our Wit ; not being able to 
ſuſtain always the ſame AQtion by the 
greatnels of Words and Thoughts. How- 
ever it be; for I am not hardy enough 
to declare my felt againſt the Publick 
tis to degrade 7 ragedy trom that majest 
which 1s proper to it, to mingle 1n it 
Love, which 15 of a Charatter always 
liebt, and little fuitable to that Gravity of 
which Tragedy makes proteſſion. Hence 
it procceds that theſe 17 agedres mixed 
with 


bl 
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with Gallantries, never make ſuch admi- 
rable impreſſions on the Spirit , as did 
thoſe of Sophoclcs and Exripides; tor all 
the Bowels were moved by the great 
Objetts of Terror and Pity which they 
propoled. *Tis likewiſe for this, thar 
the Reputation of our modern Trage- 
ates 10 | decays, and yicld but ſmall 
delight at two Tears end; whereas the 
Greek pleaſe yet to thoſe that have a gcod 
Taſte, after two thouſand Years ; bc- 
cauſe what is not grave and ſerrowus on the 
Theatre, though it give delight at pre- 
ſent, after a ſhort time grows diſtaſteful, 
and unpleaſant ; and uſe, what is 
not proper for great Thoughts and great 
Figures in Tragedy cannot ſupport it fclf. 
The Ancients who nctvad this did 
not interweave their Gallantry and Love, 
ſave in Comedy. For Love is of a Chara- 
Qter that always degenerates from that 
heroick Air, ot which Tragedy mult ne- 
ver diveſt it ſelf. And Cnlking to me 
ſhews ſo mean and ſenſlefs, as for one to 
amuſe himſelf with whiaing abour frivo- 
lous kindneſſes, when he may be admirable 
by grea? and noble thought s, and ſublinee 
expreſſions. But I dare not preſume 10 
far on my own capacity and creat, to 
oppoſe my felt of 4, own head gpl 

a nave 
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4 uſavec fo eſtabliſhed. 1 muſt be content 
modeſtly t9 propoſe my Doubrs ; and 
that may ferve to excerciſe the Wits, in 
an Avethut only wants Ma/ter. Burto 
1d this N ef (ton w ith a TON! «© of (hr: 
[franiſin, 1 am pertwaded, that the innce- 
CENCE © f rhe Theatre m1! wht be berrer pre- 
Re v*d qr n tothe la-s of the ancront 
Tr, Me. 1 & of he the yew 15 become roo 

en Ao by the futtnels of Tatter A- 
"4; and the Prince ae Corty who figna- 
I:z7*d kis Zeal againſt thc »oarrn Trovedy, 
by lis Treatiſe on that Subject, w ould, 
withour dovbr, have allowed the ancient, 
becaute that has nothing that may ſeem 
dangerous, 


XXl. 


T HE other Faults of modern Trace- 
a, arc ordinarily that ether the 
Subjetts winch arc choſen are mean and 
frivolous; or the Fable is not well 
wrought, and the Comrivance not regu 
Ir; or that rhey are roo much crowd- 
cd wittr /*-:ſodes ; or thot the Char ater: 

net prelerv'd and ſuſtain'd ; or that 
the Inccvents are not well prepar'd ; or 
thut the AMachins are forced ; or that, 
Wiat 1s commable Fails in the probability, 
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* the probability is too ou and Par ; 
or frees the Surprize5 are i] manag »d, rhe 
Knots ill ried, the /or firs tl CM not PE 
tral, the Ca! ſts 122 L precipitated, the 
Thou, -bre without clews! _ the E xpreſ- 
ons without Majefty, the Fioares with- 
ur 2r ace, the P: Hroms he ut cc WY, the 

Diſcomſe without Life , the N'arrattons 
c01d, the Words low, the L 119 2490 M- 
proper, and all the Beauties falſe. They 
ipcak not enough to the Heart of rhe 
Audience, W hich is the only Art oft the 

Theatre, where nothing can be delight- 
fi] bur that which moves the Aﬀections, 
and which makes impreſſion on the 
Soul; lirtlde known 1s t'i2t [Rherorick 
which can Jay open the Paſſions by all 
the natural degrees of their birth, and 
of their progrehs - nor arc thoſe Morals 
at all in uſe, which arc proper ty min- 
lc theſe arff Tent itt reſt s, thoſe opro/rre 

(lancer, thoſe claſh: ro MW V/ms, thoſe Rea- 
ſons chat deſtroy each other, to ground 
the Tacertitudes and Irrefolutions, and 
to animate the Thearre, For the The- 
atre being eſſeati.a ally deſtined for afti:7, 
nothing ought to be idle, but all in ag1- 
ration, by "the chwarting of Pa{l:ons 
that arc founded on the diferent :74- 
tereſs that ariſe; or by the emvral- 
LI ICT 
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ment that follows from the Intrigue. 
likewiſe there ought to appear no 
Ador, that carries not ſome Delign in his 
Head, cither to croſs the Deſigns of 
others, or to ſupport his own; all ought 
to be in trouble, and no calm to appear, 
ul the Adron be ended by the Cataitro- 
phe, © Nor finally, is it well underſtood 
that it 15 not the aamir able Immrigae, the 
ſurpriſing and wondertul Evezrs , the 
CXTr wrdinary Incidents that make the 
beauty of a Iragecy, it 1s the Diſcourſes 
when they are natural and paſſionate. 
Yophocles Was not more fuccelstul than 
Euripides on the Theatre at Athens, but 
by the Diſcourſr ; though the Trageates 
ot F wraptdrs have more of Action, of Mo- 
1 a/1ty, of wonderful Incidents, than thoſe 
ot Sephacles, It 1s by thele Faults, more 
ur els gre. uM, that Tr 'ay in theſe Days 
has ſo little effect on the Mind ; that we 
no longer fcel thole agrecable T raxces, 
that make the pleaſure of the Soul, nor 
tind thoſe S/enſions, thoſe Reviſpments 
thoſe Surpriſes, thoſe Admirations that the 
anotiit Travea; caus'd ; becauſe the - 

der have nothing of thoſe aitomſhing 
and terrible Objects that affrighted, whillt 
they plees'd the Sp:itators, and made 
thoſe great Impreſſic 1s on the Soul , by 
the 
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the miniſtry of the Pailions. In thelc 
Days Men go from the Theatre as little 
mov*d as <. they went in, and carry 
their Heart along with them, amtouch'd as 
they brought it : ſo that the pleaſure 
they receive there, 15 become as !uper- 
fcial, as that of Comedy, and our grewe/? 
Tragedies are ( to ſpeak properly ) no 
more but heighten'd Comeay. 


XXIl. 
I is not but that the Ancents had 
C 


likewiſe their Faults. A/chylus had 
arce any Principle for Mamners, and 
for the Decencres; his Fables are too 
ſimple, the Contrivance 'wretched , the 
F. xpreſſion obi{cure and blunder'd ; ſcarce 
ought-can be underſtood of his T m 4 

dy of Agamemnon. Bur becauſe he 
liev'd that the Secret of the Theatre 13 
ro ſpeak pompouſty, he beſtow'd all his Art 
on the words without any regard to the 
thoughts. Quintilian lays, that he is 
ſublime 2nd lofty to Extravagance: in 
eftect, he never ſpeaks in cod blood, and 
ſays the moſt indifferent Things in a 
Tragice Huff ; atkewile in the Imag's that 
he I raws, the Colours are too g/armg,and 
the ſtrokes too grols. He, who writes 
bL4 his 
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his Lite, rclates that in one of the (./9- 
revs; ot I ' 'Þ 7 4) ot the E mmenzars, 
he fo horribly irighted the Ana! ce, that 
1C Vpeciacle Mm de the Chilrre {wound, 
and the Women with Cluild ſutler Avorte- 
ox. Finally h I F rihulraſon, ut lccms, ICY CT 
(cit lum, he i5 fo cxalted, and fo little 
na: 1. Sophoc/cs: 15 tO claborate um his 
Diſc wile, his Art is not enough Indden, 
in fome ct his Pieces, it lies too open 
and ncar the Cav ; he ſometimes becomes 
onſcare, by Its too great Aﬀectation to 
be /ablime; and the Nobleneſs of his 
Expreſſion, is imnyarious to the Perſpicat- 
ty; Ins Plots are not all fo happily anra 
welled, as that ot the Orarpas. Thi D-{ce- 
«nj 1 the 41.4.X an{wers not to thc In. 
trizue ;, the Author ought nut to have 
ended, a Srecti:le of that TI crronr and 
Iity, with a all and frivo;ons Conteſt 

about the Srpa/rare of Ajax, who thin 
had lain humſclf. And in the ſame 
P:ece that Mach of Moneria ts to0 ttc 
int, who cits an Fxch ante it over thc 
I:\cs of Ajax, to fave -off s, whom A- 
14x would have kili'd, 1t he had known 
im. Ocapas Dught not to have been 
UETIRETT ot the Alſaſſina * of the Kyjne 
Of T weves ;, the Th "morance Ie 15 10 of the 
Alma, winch makes all the Beauty of 
the 
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the Intrieee, 1s not probable, Enriprdes 
1S not exed in the Contrzvance ot lus 
Fables ; Ins Charadters want Variety, he 
talls ottcn into the lame 7 hour ht s, on thc 
ſame Adventures ; he 1s not enous't a Re- 
[1910s Obferver of Deceac tes ; and by 4 
00 great Aﬀectation to be mora!- and 
[extenttio:ts, he 15 not {0 ararn! 21nd p:j- 
fionate as he ought to be ; tor th: red- 
ſon he gocs not to the Heart, fo much as 
yophveles ; there are Pre cIpitat:ons n 
the Preparation of Is Incrarats, as in Fe 
Suppliants, where T heieus /evies an Army, 
marches from Athens to I hebes, and rc 
turns Our the ſame day. | he Diſcoveries 
of Ius Plots are nothing natural, theic 
are perpetual Machimns, Diana makes 
the Diſcovery in the Trazcay of Heppoli- 
tus, Minerve that of the Iphigepre in 
Taurica;, 1hetis that of Anadromache ; 
Caitor and Pollux that of Helrna, and 
that of E/x#ra; and fo of others. Attcr 
all, as theſe three Authors are the tir!t 
Mcadels of Tragedy , they are great 10 
their Deſgns, judicrous in thew Fables, 
paſſionate 1n ther Expreſſions , through 
out in their Works predominates a Uer- 
ns, Nature, and 200d Scyſe. And though 
they are gz:/ty of their Fau/ts, yet it may 


be laid, that all which is of them i 1s Or:- 
LL 4 grnal, 
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cimnal, The latter Greeks whereof Ephe- 
/tion ſpeaks, as Lycophron, Sofuheus, and 
the others that fAouriſh'd under King 
Prolemy Philadelphus ; and the firit La- 
tins, as Lirins Andromess, Accius Pacu- 
71#5, Who apply'd themſelves to Tra 
gedy, had not any ſucceſs in that way. 
The Romans, tor ſome time, took & 
light in Comedy. But ſo ſoon as the po- 
lute Learning was a little eſtabliſh'd at 
Rome, moſt part of the great Men em- 
ploy'd themſelves in writing Tragedies. 
Carullus made one Tragedy of Alcmeon, 
out of which Cicero cites ſome Verſes in 
his Lucallus, Gracchus made Thyeſtes, 
whereof Cenſorinus makes mention ; Ce- 
ſir made Adraſtss, whereot Feſt «s ſpeaks ; 
Rutilius made Aſtyanax, of which Fal- 
gentins ſpeaks; Mecenas made Oct awe, 
which Priſctzn® mentions ; Ot:d made 
Meaea, of which Quzimilian gives ſome 
account ; and ſeeing that theſe Trage- 
dies are loſt, no judgment can be made 
ot rhem, but by the Merit of their Au- 
thors. Burt the Eſteem thele Great Men 
had tor this fort of Poem then in a time 
when good Senſe ſo much ſway'd, may 
ſufficiently juſtifhe Cardinal Richelren, 
who was lo infinitely aftetted with it ; 
and he little authorizes the [gnorance at 
Court 
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Coart in theſe things, which is ſo much 
the Mode at this day. The only Trage- 
dics that remain of the Latins, are thoſe 
of Seneca, who ſpeaks always well, but 
never ſpeaks zaterally ; his Verſe are 
_ his Thoughts lofry , becauſe 
ie would dazzle ; but the Vance 
of his Fables are of no great Charddter. 
This Author pleaſes himſelf roo much 
in giving his 1des's, inſtead of rea! 06. 
jets; and he —_— not always ve- 
ry _—_ what is to be repreſent- 
ed. it is not only in the Compoti- 
tion of Tragedy that the Greeks have 
excclled the Romans; it is alſo in the 
Magnificence of their Theatre, theſe Peo- 
le, however conquer'd they have been, 
ve had greater T houghes than their Cox- 
queroxrs ; and Plutarch aſſures us, That the 
Athenians have been at greater Expen- 
ces in the Repreſentation of their 'Trage- 
dies, and in the Rewards they propos'd 
to thoſe Poets that ſucceeded well, than 
in all the Wars that ever they under- 
rook for the Defence of their Repoblick ; 
and chey believ'd not this Expence un- 
fitable, ſince it was to inſpire the 
cople with Thoughts conformable to the 
good of their Eſtate. 


XXIII, The 
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F HE following Ages became ſuccel- | 
tively fo grols one atter another, *' 
that they could prodiice nothing in this 
kind of P {17 worthy of any Reflettion. 
'The [aliens and Spayraras of latter A» 
ges, had their 47% too much corrupted 
with Romances, to fſultain the Greatneſs 
of the Charadter of Travedy : notwith- 
itanding 1 r:{/ino would make his Sopho- | 
nisbe, and T aſſo his I ortſmonas, after the 
| Pattern of the Iragrares of Sophocles : 
but they could not reach that Character, 
'The Tephthes, and Bapriffes of Buchanan, 
contain little conſiderable, except the 
Purity ot Style in which theſe Travcates 
are written, The Syeaecras of Malaper- 
Ts, the Cr:jpns ot Stephontus, the Toſe- 
phus of Grotins, the Herod of H inſins, 
and the other Tragedres of the | carned 
Men of the laſt Age, have almolt all of 
them a Cortrivance to0 ſample, the Ince 
aevits arc cold, the Narrations tedious, 
the Paſſions fore a, the Style conſirain'd. 
The Tragedies of Garner, Rotron, Serre, 
and others ot that tine, arc yet of a far 
meaner Charatter, The Engliſh have. 
more of Genus tor Tragedy than other 


People, 
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pcople,as well by the Spirit of their Na- 
tion whuch delights in Cruelty, as alſo 
by the Charaticr of their Language 
which is proper for great Expreſſions. 
But the) French, who have apply'd thent- 
ſclves to Travedy more than any others, 
have likewiſe writ with more ſucceſs;and 
this ſaccef docs ſtrongly authoriſe the ule, 
as may be ſeen by ſo many great Men a- 
monglit us, wliodaily ſignalizc themſelves 
ON thi C Theatre. But the Il him{ie of thee 
Opera of Muſick, wherewith the Publick 
arc __ will, perhaps, be capable 
to diſcourage them, if they be ſur 
It remains to ſpeak of Comedy, thar, of ; 
Leuiture of Virtue which it is eſſentially, is 
become , by the licentiouſnels of theſe 
latter Times, a cho l of Debauchery - "1s 
only to re-eſtabliſh it in its natural eftate, 
as it ought to be, according to Ariftor le, 
that I pretend to ſpeak. Therelſt I leave 
to the Zyzal of the Preachers, who arc a 
l:ittle lack on this Savy ct. 


XXIV. 


Omec pretend that Ariſtotle, who has 
ſcarce laid any thing of Concedes, has 


{aid all, making a Rem irk, that thc r:- 
diculons 
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arculous is to be handled in the ſims 
manner, as he has diſcours'd of the graze 
and /cr:9ws ; by the rule of proportion, 
that muſt be obſcrv'd berwixt Comeay 
and Tragedy, That is to ſay, there mul! 
be obſerv*d in Comeay,, as well as in Tra 
gedy, the decencres of Places, of Times, 
of Pcrlons ; that there muſt be employ” 
all the colours, wluch ought to be rhe 
Seeds and the Principles of the Decency : 
thar the Preparations of tlic Incidents 
ought ro be conducted in ſuch fort, that 
they ſerve not to render the Events cold, 
by taking from them what they ma) 
have of Advantage and Grace by thc 
ſurprize : For it 1s of importance to con- 
der, that to prepare an Incrdent well, 
15 not alrogether to ſay things that may 
diſcover ; but it 15 ro ſay ſo much onlz 
as may give place to the Auazence, to d! 
vine : which alſo ought ro be ſparingly 
done. For the pleaſure of the SpeCtators 
15 to expect always ſomething that may 
{urprize, and tiat is contrary to then: 
Prejuagments. And nothing ought ro be 
predominant on the Theatre To much 
as the ſ»ſpenſwor, becauſe the chict delight 
to be receiv'd there, is the ſwrprize. 


XX V, Co- 


—— 
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XX V. 


(, Omedy is an image of common Life ; 

its end is to ſhew on the Stage the 
laults of particulars, in order to amend 
the faults of the Publick, and to correct 
the People through a tear of being ren 
der*'d ridiculous. So that which is moſt 
proper to excite Laughter, is that which 
'» moſt eifential to Comedy, One may 
be ridiculous in words, or ridiculous in 
things : There is an honeſt laughter, and 
a baſſoon laughter. "Tis meerly a gift 
of Nature to make every thing ridicu- 
lous. For all the attions of Human life 
have their far and their wrong fide, their 
ſerious and their ridiculous. But Ariſtotle, 


who gives Precepts to make Mcn weep, 


leaves none to make them laugh. This 
proceeds purely trom the Genius ; Art 
and Method have little to do with it, 
'tis the work of Nature alone. The 
Spaniards have a Genius to diſcern the 
ridiculous of things much better than the 
French ; and tlic ltaltans, who arc natu- 
rally Comedians, expreſs it better ; their 
Tongue 15 more proper tor it, Oy a drol- 
ling roze peculiar to them. Ihe French 
may be capable of uw, when their Lan- 
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guaze has attain'd its perfettion. Fi- 
nally, that pleaſant rwn , that 24zery 
which can ſuſtain the delicacy of his cha- 
racter, without falling into colaxefs, nor 
mt brſſoonry : that fine rarllery, which is 
the Four of Wit, b the Talent which 
Comrdy demands : but it muſt always 
be obſerv'd, that the true ridiceloe of 
Art, for thc entertainment on the Theas- 
ire, ought to be no other but the Copy 
of t!:c r:diculons that 15 1ound 11 Nature, 
Com 1) 15 as it ſhould be, when the Spe 
Atator believes himſelf really in the com- 
pany of fuch perſons as he has repre- 
ſented, and takes hunfſelf to be in a Fa- 
mily whilſt he 15 at the Thearre ; and that 
he rhere ſecs nothing bur what he fees in 
the World, For C114) 1s worth nothing 
at all, unkfs he know, and can compare 
the manxers that arc exhibited on the 
Stage, with thoſe of ſuch perſons as he 
has converſation withal. * 1 was by this 
that Mezander had fo great ſucceſs a- 
moncg!t the Grectans ; and the Romans 
thought themſelves in Comrerſation , 
whilſt they ſat bcholding the Comedies 
of Terence ; for they perceiv'd nothing 
but what they had been accuſtom'd to 
fnd in ordinary Compamics. *T's the 
great Art cf Comes, to keep cloſe ro 
N a- 
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Nature, and never leave it; to have 
common Thoughts and Exprefhons fit- 
red to the capacity of all the World. 
For it is moſt certainly rrue, that the 
moſt groſs ſtrokes of Natwe, whatever 
they be, pleaſe always more than the 
moſt delicate, that are not Natura/ : nc- 
vertheleſs baſc and vulgar terms are not 
to be permitted on the "Theatre, unleſs 
ſupported by ſome kind of Wit. The 
Proverbs and Wiſe Sayings of the People 
ought not to be ſufer'd, unleſs they 
have ſome pleaſant meanins, and unleſs 
they are Natural. This is rtic nioſt gene- 
ral Principle of Comedy ; by which, 
whatever 15 repreſented, cannot fail to 
pleaſe ; but without it, nothing. *Tis 
only by adhering to Nature, that the 
ability can be maintain'd, which is 

the ſole infallible guide, that may be fol- 
lowed on the Theatre. Without probabi 
lity all is lame and faulty, with it all 
oes well : None can run aftray who 
flow it ; and the moſt ordinary faults 
of Comedy happen from thence, that 
the Decencies are not well abfery*d, nor 
the Incidents enough prepar'd. Tis like- 
wiſe neceſſary to take heed that the co- 
lowrs employ*d to prepare the Incidents, 
be not tov grols, to leave to the Spetta- 


ror 
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tor the Pleaſure of finding out himſelt 

what they ſigni But the moſt ordi- 
" nary weaknels of our Comedies is the aw- 

raveliing ; ſcarce ever any ſucceed well 

in that, by the difficulty there is in axcy- 

ng __ y that knot which had been 

tycd. Ir is calie to wind up an Intrigue, 
'tis only the work of Fancy ; but the ax- 
ravelling is the pure and perfect work of 
the Judgment. *Tis this that makes the 
ſucceſs difficult, and if one would there- 
on make a lirtle reflection, he might find 
tl:at the moſt univerſal fault of Comedies, 
is, that the Cataſtrophe of it is not 
Natwral, Tt reſts to examine, Whether 
in Comedy the Images may be drawn grea- 
ter than the Nataral, the more to move 
the Minds = —_— by —_— 
ni rtratts, and by ſtronger impreſh- 
na. "That is 0 ſay, Wherher a Poet may 
make a Miſer more cov a moroſe 
man more morole and troubleſom than 
the original? To which I anſwer, That 
Plautts,who ſtudicd to pleaſe the common 
People, made them fo ; but Terence, who 
would pleaſe the berrer ſort, contin'd hum- 
ſelf within the bounds of Nature, and he 
repreſented V ices, without making them 
cither better or worſe. Notwithſtand- 


ing theſe extravagant charatters, ——_ 
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The Citizen turn'd Gentlemanand the Sick 
in imagination of Moltere, taild not of 
ſucceſs a little while agoat Court, where 
all he taſts are {o delicate ; bur all things 
there are well receiv'd, cven to the &.- 
vertiſements of the Provinces, it they 
have any arr of Plaiſanterie ; for there 
they love to /axyh, rather than to admire, 
Theſe are the moſt important Rules of 
Comedy, Now fee thoſe who have been 
tamous for this kind of writing. 


XX\VlI. 


H E principal amonglt the Greeks, 

are Ariſtophanes and Menander ; 
the chief —__ Latins, are Plaut ns 
and Terence. Ariſtophanes is not exatt in 
the contrivance of his Fables, his Fitti- 
ons arc not very probable ; he mocks 
perſons too groſly, and roo openly. 
Socrates, whom he plays upon ſo cager- 
ly in his Comedtes, had a more delicate 
air of Raillery than he ; but was not fo 
ſhameleſs, It is true, Ariſtophanes writ 
during the diſorder and licentiouineſs 
of the old Comedy, and that he under- 
ſtood the humour of the Arhenian Peo 
ple, who were ealily _— with the 


merit 
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merit of extraordinary perlons, whom 
he {ect his Wir to abuſe, that he might 
plcalſc that People. After all, he often 
5s no otherwiſe pleaſant than by his 


wuffoonry. That Razouſt compoy'd of 
{cventy ix ſyllables in the laſt Scene of 


hs Comedy the Eccleſtaſou/a:, would not 
go down with us in our Age. His lan- 
guage 15 often obſcure, blunder'd, low, 
trivial, and his trequent jingling upon 
words, his contradictions of oppoſute 


trrms cach to other ; the hotchporch ot 


Ins file, of Tragick and Comch, of [r- 
rious and buffoon, of grave and famili- 
ar, is ugly ; and Ins Wrirricifmms , often 
when near examin'd, prove falſe. Me- 


naxnder 15 plealant in a more commenda- 


ble manner ; his ſtile is pure, neat, ſbi- | 


ning, natural ; he periwades like an Ora- 
tor, and in{trutts like a Philoſopher. And 
if one may ground a truc Judgment on 
the Fragments that remain of this Au- 


thor, one may find that he made very | 


rom images of the Ciwil Life; that 
ie makes men ſpeak according to their 
character ; that one may find himſelt in 
the portracts he made of Manners , be- 
caule he keeps cloſe tro Nature, and en- 
ters into the thoughts of the perlons hc 
makes to ſpeak. Finally, P/azarch,in the 
com- 


— 
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compariſon he has made of theſe rwo 
Authors, ſays, that rhe Muſe of Ariſto- 
phanes « like an impudent, and that of 
Menander reſembles a virtnous Woman. 
For the two Latin Commh Poets, Plas 
ts 15 ingenious in his deſigns, happy in his 
imaginations, fruittul in his mvention 3 
yet there are ſome inſipid Jelts that 
eſcape trom him in the taſte of Horace ; 
and his goed ſayings that make the Peo- 
ple laugh, make ſometimes the honeſter 
fort to pity him : *ris true, he ſays the 
beit things in the World, and yer ver 
often he ſays the moſt wretched ; this 
2 man 1s ſubjett ro, when he endeavours 
to be too witty ; he will make laughter 
by EXITAVALANE expreſſions, and _— 
boles, when he cannor be ſucceſsful ro 
make it by things. Plaztus 15 not alto- 
ether ſo regular in the conrivance of 
bis pieces, nor in the d:/tribution of the 
as ; but he is more ſimple in his /«b- 
jeds : tor the Fables of Terence are ordi- 
narily compounded, as is ſeen in the A»- 
dria which contains two Loves, This 
is what was objected to 1 erence, that he 
made one Latin Comedy of rwo Greek, 
the more to animate his 7hearre. But 


then the P/ors are more naturally axr a- 
veld than thoſe of Planta: ; as thole of 
M 2 
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Plautus arc more natural than thoſe of 
Ariſtophanes. And though Ceſar call 
Terence a diminutive Menander, becauſe 
he only had the ſweetneſs and the 
{moothneſs, but had not the torce and 
vigor, yet he has writ in a manner (0 
natural, and fo judicious, that of a Copy, 
as he was, he1s become an original , tor 
never man had ſo clear an inſight unto 
Nature, I ſhall ſpeak nothing of Lac- 
lis, of whom nothing now 15 Iett but 
Frarments, All weknow of Inmyis what 
[arro relates, that he was happy in the 
Subiccts that lic choſe : but never per- 
lon had a better Germs tor Comeray, than 
the Spariard Lope de F'ega;, he had copie 
ous Wit joyn'd with great advantages 
of Nature, and an admirable facility ; 
tor he has compos'd more than I hree 
hundred Comares ; Is Name alone gave 
Applauſe to lus Pieces, fo ſtrongly was 
his Reputation eltabliſh'd : and it was 
ſuthcient that a work came from his 
Hands, to merit the publick 2rprobati- 
on, But he had a Wit too valit to be 
conhin'd to Rules, or admit of any 
Bounds ; *rwas this oblig'd him to aban- 
don humfelf to the {wing of is Gemr- 
ws, bccaule he might always relye on it. 
He never conlulred other — 
ue 
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but the 2u/t of his Auditors, and go- 
vern'd hunſelf by the facce/s of his pie- 
ces, rather thin by resſon. Thus he 
diſengag*d himfc!f of all the Scruples of 
Unty, and the Superititions of Probabi- 
lity. But as moſt commonly he 15 for re- 
fining upon the ridicalour, and wou'd be 
too witty, his Fancies are often more fortu- 
nate than they are j»/f, and have more 
of the Dyoll, than they have of what is 
Nateral; tor by roo much ſubtlety in his 
Drollery, lus Wit becomes falſe, by rea 
ſon *tis forc*d ro be too delicate ; and his 
Graces become cold,by being roo five : but 
amongſt the French, never any carried 
Comeay (o high as Moltere. For the an- 
cient Commer Poers had only the folt 
of the Family to make mirth with on the 
Theatre ; but Molrere's fools in the Play 
are the Merguiſes, and the perſons of 
Quality ; others have been content to 
play upon the common and Country 
converſation in their Comedies ; Moliere 
has made bold with all Paris, and the 
Court. He is the only man amongſt them 
who has diſcover'd thoſe lines of Na- 
rure that diſtinguiſh and make her 
known. The beauties of the Portratt; 
he draws are fo natural, that they make 
themſclves perceiv'd by he grofſet Ap- 

M 3 prehenſions:; 
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prehenſions : and his Talent of being 
—_ 15 improv*'d one hait the more, 

y that he has of counterfeiting to the 
life. His M:ſantrope, in my opinion, 1s 
the moſt compleat charatter, and withal, 
the molt ſingular that ever appear*'d on 
the Theatre. Bur the contrivance of his 
Comedies 15 always detective in ſome- 
thing, and his Plors are never handſomly 
werewve ld, This is what may be {aid in 
general of Comeajy. 


XX VII. 


H E Fclogwe is the moſt conlidera- 

ble of the /zicle Prrms; it 15 an 

image of rhe life of Shepheras, Therefore 
che matter 1s low, and nothing great 15 
in the Genizs of it ; its buſinels 15 to de- 
ſcribe the /-ves, the forts, the prques, the 
j-alonfies, the diſputes, the quarrels, the 
Intriones, the pa//ions, the advent wre f, and 
all the /zeele affarrs of Shepher 4s. So that 
Its charaer mult be ſimple, the wr cafic, 
rc -xprfion common ; it mult have no- 
thing that 1s exquiſite, neither in the 
r1oughts, nor 1n the words, nor 1n any 
frſbions of fpeech ; in which the [talrens, 
who have writ in thus kind of Verſe, _ 
en 
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been miſt aken : tor they always aim at 
being w#ty, and to ſay things 100 finely. 
The rrue charatey of the Eclogue 15 lim- 
plicity,and modeſty : its figures arc ſweet, 
the Paſſions render, the morons calic; and 
tho* ſometimes it may be paſſionate, and 
have little tranſports, and /ittle deſparrs,yet 
It never riſes fo high as to be herce or 
violent ; its Varrations are ſhort, Deſcrr- 
ptions little, the Thoughts ingenious, the 
Manners innoccnt, the Language _= the 
Verſe flowing, the Expreſſuons plain, and 
all che Dsſcoxrſe natural ; tor this 15 not 
a great ralker that loves to make a 
noiſe. The Models to be propoſed to 
write well in this fort of Poeſie,arc The- 
oeritus and Virgil. Theocritus 15 more 
ſweet, more natural, more delicate, by 
the charatter of the Greet Tongue. Yr- 


gil is more judicious, more exact, more 


regular, more modeſt, - by the charatter 
ot his own Wrr, and by the Genius of 
the Latin Tongue, Theocritus hath more 
of all the Graces that make the ordinary 
beauty of Poetry ; Virgil has more of 
ood ſenſe, more vigor, more nobleneſs, 
more modeſty, Atrer all, Theocritus 15 
the Original, Virgil is only the _ 
though ſome things he hath copied 1o 
happily, that they equal the Original in 

M 4 many 
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many places. Moſchus and Bion, who 
writ in this ſort of Verſe, have likewiſc 
orcat E xcellencies, and very great Delica- 
cies in their Jazilra, The other Poets, 
who have writ Eclogues, as Nemeſtanus, 
who was an African, and Calphurmms thi 
Sultan writ m_ meanly. The Itali- 
ans, as Bonarelli, Guarini, Cavalicr Mari- 
no; the Spamards, as Luis de Gongora, 
Camoens, have little of Nateral in their 
Paitorals, their Iajllis, and their Ec- 
lozues; and Ronſard, amonglt the French, 
hath nothing render or azlicate, The 
French Tongue, however perfect it pre- 
tends to be, hath produc'd nothing in 
this kind of Verle comparable to the 
Eclogues of Virgil ; neither yet, it ſeems, 
has it force enough to expreſs things fo 
naturally to the Life and to ſuſtain that 
great Srmplicuty of the Bacoligue Verle, 


10 »obly as the Greek and Latin Tongue ; 


tor the Greek and Latin have a certain 
('haraiter of Majeſty that ſbines even in 
the /malleit things. The Jazz of Paſto- 
ral Comeates, tor which the [tralrans have 
had ſo great liking, 15 taken from the 
C;c/;ps of Exripides, The Greeks, ſaith 
Horace, began to bring Satyrs on the The- 
atre, ro temper the Auſterty of their 


J ragees, 
XXVIII, 
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XX VIII. 


HE principal End of Satyr, is to 

inſtruct the People by diſcrediti 
Vice. It may therefore be of great 4 
vantage in a Stare, when taught to keep 
within its bounds. But as Flatterers em- 
broil themſelves with the Pablick, whilſt 
they ſtrive too much to pleaſe Particu- 
lars; fo it ha , that the Writers of 
Satyr diſ-oblige ſometimes Particulars, 
whilſt they endeavour too much to 
pleaſe the Pablick : and as downright 
Praiſes are too groſs ; Satyy that takes 
off the Maskt, and ——_—_ Vice too 
0 ', 15 not very delicate; but though 
_— difficule to praiſe , ny, 
blame, becauſe it is eaſier to diſcover in 
People what may be turn'd into ridice- 
low, than to underſtand their Merzt ; tis 
requiſite notwithſtanding equally to 
have a Wir for the one, as for the other. 
For the ſame Delicacies of Wit, that is 
neceſſary to him who praiſeth, to purge 
his Praiſes from what 1s deform'd, 15 ne- 
ceſſary ro hum who blamerh, to clear the 
Saty from what 1s bitter in it. And 
this De/icacy which properly gives = 
re 
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rchſh to Seatw, was heretofore the Cha 
rafter of Horace, for it was only by the 
way of Jeſt and Merriment that he ex- 
CICH "4 his Cenſare, For he knew full 
well, that the ſporting of Wit, hath more 
eff than the ſtrongeſt "bro and the 
molt ſent ent ions D:ſcourſe , to render 
Vice ridicx/onr, In which Twvenal, with 
all his Serrouſmeſs, has fo much ado ro 
ſucceed. For indeed that violent man- 
ner of Declamatin which throu hout 
hc m: kes uſe of, has, moſt common Y, but 
very litalc ctect, he ſcarce perſwades at 
all ; becauſe he is always in Choler, and 
never ſpeaks in cold Blood, * I's true, he 
has ſome common Places of Morality 
that may ſerve to dazzle the weaker 
ſort of . ſpprehienſrons. Bur with all his 
ftron!; Fxyreſſious, Enernetick Terms, and 
great F1 ihe 'F of Eloquence, he makes lit- 
tle Impreſſion, becauſe he has nothing 
that 15 a-/rcate, or that 15 natural, It 5 
not a truc Zcal that makes him talk 
againſt thc Mr ſdeme anor of - his Age, 
is a Spree of Vanity and Oftentation. 
Perſias, who ro the Gravity and Vehe- 
w..;c" of Juvena/ had join'd obſcurity, 
caus'd by the Afeetation he had to ap- 
pear L earned, has no betrer ſucceſs ; be- 
cauſe he yields no delight : not bur 
that 
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that he has, however, ſome Tozches of an 
hidden Delicacy ; but theſe Strokes are 
always wrapp'd up in ſuch a profound 
Learning, that there needs a Comment 
to unfold them ; he ſpeaks not but with 
ſadneſs, what by Horace is ſaid with the 
greatelt Mirth imaginable, whom ſome- 
times he would imitate ; his Moroſeneſs 
ſcarce ever leaves him; he ſpeaks not 
of the lcaſt things but in a Heat ; and 
he never ſports, but after the moſt ſeri- 
ous manner in the World. The Sar 
which Seneca made on the Aporheoſis of 
the Emperour Claud/«s, is of a much dif- 
ferent Character, *tis one of the moſt 
delicate Pieces of Antiquity : and the Au- 
thor, who otherwiſe throughout ſuſtains 
the Gravity of a Philoſopher by the cold 
Blood of his Temperament, and by all the 
Grimaces and Severity of his Morals : 
ſeems ſo much the more pleaſant in this, 
as he is more grave and more ſerious in 
all his other Works. Moſt part of the 
Dialogues of Lacian, are Satyrs of this 
kind ; the Authour is a pleaſant Buffoos, 
who makes Sport with the moſt ſerious 
Matters, and inlolently plays upon 
whatever is great in the World : he is on 
all Occaſions intinitely wry ; but this, I 
confeſs, is a kind of fooliſh —_—_ 
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We have two modern Satyrs writ in 
Proſe,much-what of the ſame A:r,whic: 
ſurpaſs all that has been writ of this 
kind in theſe latter Ages. The firſt 15 
Spamſh, compos'd by Cervantes, Secre- 
tary to the Duke of Alvs. This grea: 
Mev having been ſlighted, and received 
fome Diſgrace by the Duke of Lerm: 
chief Miniſter of State to Philip TIN, 
who had no reſpet for Men of Learn- 
ing, writ the Romance of Don Qu1xor, 
which is a moſt fire and IRCEMIOWS I 1 
tyr on his own Country ; becauſe the 
Nobility of Spa/m, whom he renders ri- 
diculous by this Work, were all bit in 
the Head, and intoxicated with Knight- 
errantry. This is a Tradition T have trom 
one of my Friends, who learn'd this Se- 
cret from Don Lope, whom Cervantes had 
made the Confident of his Reſentment. 
The other Satyy is French, made in the 
time of the League, where the Author 
very pleaſantly teaches the Publick thc 
Intentions of the Houſe of Guiſe for the 
Religion : throughout this Work is ſpread 
a Delicacy of Wit, that fails not to ſhine 
amongſt the rude and grofſcr ways of 
Expreſſions of thoſe Times : and the 
little Verſes ſcattered here and there in 
the Work, are of a CharaQter that is 
molt 
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of Rablars, however witty it be ; never- 
thele(s is ſtutPd with ſo much Ribalary, 


| and 15 1v little conformable to the ref 


nednefs Of this preſent Age we live 1n, 
that I think it not worthy to be read by 
Gentlemen, no more than the Saryrs of 
Regmer, though he has wit enough; for 


| he is roo impudent, and obſerves no 


Decency. 


XXIX. 


T H E Elegy,by the quality of its name, 
is deſtined to T ears and Complaints : 
and therefore ought to be of a doleful 
CharaQter. But afterwards it has been 
uſed in Subjects of Tendernels, as in 
Love-matters, and the like. "The Latins 
have been more ſucceſsful therein ( by 
what appears to us) than the Greets. 
For little remains to us of Ph:letas and 
Tyrtess, who were famous in Greece tor 
this kind of Verſe, They who have 
writ Elegy beſt amongſt the Letns, arc 
T ibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. T ibullus 15 
Elegant and Polite, Propertius noble and 
high; but Ow:d is to be prefer'd to 


both ; becauſe he is more natural, more 
| moving, 
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moving, and more paſſionate ; and there- 
by he - better expreſs'd the Charatter 
of Elegy than the others. Some a 
are left us of Catallus, of Mecenas, and 
Cornelius Gallus, which = of a great pu- 
rity, and are exceedingly delicate ; but 
the Verſe of Catullus and Mecenas have 
roo much ſoftneſs, and a negligence too 
affeited : thoſe of Cornelins Gallus are 
morc round, and ſupport themſclves bet- 
ter. In theſe latter Ages have appear'd 
a Germannamed Lotichins, an Italian cal- 
led Molſs, a klemming calld Sidronins, 
who have writ Elegies with great Ele- 
gancy. I ſpeak not of the French E tes, 
it is a kind of Verſe which th 

guiſh not from Herozck ; and - dy call 
indifferently Elegy, what they pleaſe, 
whereby the diſtinction of the true Cha- 
Cter of this /'erſe ſeems not yet well eſta- 
bliſh'd amongſt them. 


XXX. 


; \' HE Oae ought to have as much 

noblenef, elevation, and tranſport, 
as the Eclog we has of ſimplicity and mo- 
deity. "T's not only the Wt that height- 
ens it, but likewiſe the Matter. For its 


uſe 
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ulc is to ſing the Praiſes of the Gods, and 
ro celebrate the il/uſtriows Attions of 
great Men, {0 it requires to (ſuſtain all the 
Majeity of its Character, an exalted Na 
ture, a great Wit, a daring Fancy, an cx- 
preſſion woble and ſparkling, yet pure, 
and correct, All the brizknef and tf. 
which Art has by its Frgures, 1s not ſufh- 
cient to hcighten Oae fo tar as its Cha- 
racter requires. But the reading alone 
of Pindar , 15 more capable to infpire 
this Gra: than all my Reflections, He 
is great in his Deſigns, vaſt in his thoughts, 
bold in his mmagrmations, happy in his 
Expreſſions , eloquent in his Diſcourſe : 
but his great w1wacety hurrics him ſome- 
times paſt his judgment, he gives him- 
ſelf roo muc!l! ſwing ; his Paneeyricks 
arc perpetual Digreſuons, where ram- 
bling trom his S«bj-# , he carries the 
Readers trom Fables ro Fables, from 
Alluſions to Alluſrons , trom Chimers's 
to Chimera's ; tor *ts the moſt unbri- 
dled and irregular Fancy in the World. 
But this irregularity 15 one part of the 
Character of the Oar, the Nature and 
Genizs of it requiring Tranſport. Pix- 
dar likewiſe 1s the only Perſon amongſt 
the Greeks, that acquired G/ory by this 
fort of Writing, tor little is remaining 
Ul 
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of the other Nine Lyrick Poets, whereof 
Petronizs (peaks. Nevertheleſs it may 
be avowed by that which is lefr us of 
the Fragments of Sappho, that Demetrius 
and Longinus have great reaſon to boaſt 
lo highly in their Works of the admt- 
rable Genzws of this Woman ; for there 
arc found ſome ſtrokes of Delicacy the 
molt fine, and the moſt paſſonate in the 
World. None can judge with any cer- 
tainty of the others, of whom we have 
ſo little. Amnacreon alone 15 capable to 
comfort us for the loſs of their Works. 
For his Oaes are Flowers, Beauties, and 
Graces perpetual : it is fo familias to him 
to write what is »atwal, and to the /if+ ; 
and he has an Avr fo delicate, fo calic, 
and fo graceful ; that there is nothing 
comparable in all Anirquity in the way 
he took, and in that kind of writing he 
tollowed. Horace found the Art to jovn 
all the force and high flights of Pindar, 
to all the ſweetneſs and atlicacy of t- 
nacreon, to make himſelt a new Chara 

Qter by uniting the Perfedrons of the 
other rwo. For beſides that be had a 
Wit naturally pleaſant, it was allo great, 
ſolid, and ſublime; he had noblenefi in 
jus Conceits, and de/rcacy in his Thoughts 
and Sentrments : the parts of his Odes 
that 
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that ic was willing to hnuth, are always 
Maſter-preces; but it requires a very 
clear Apprehenſion to diſcern all lus 
Wit: tor there are many /ecret Graces, 
and hidden Beauties in his Verſe , that 
very few can dilcover : He alſo 1s the 
onely Latin Author who writ well in 
that Verſe amongſt the .Ancienrs ; and 
none could ever follow him, his Gen: 
weat ſo high. Boet1us made ſome little 
Odes, which he ſcattcr*d in his Work ot 
the Conſolation of Philoſophy. But for all 
the polcenef oft his Wit, he could not 
ſurmount the bad Arr that was then pre- 
dominant ; and what is moſt Elegant in 
him, is only a falſe Beauty, ſuitable to the 
Genus of the Age in which he writ. A- 
mongſt the Latin Lyricks of latter times, 
| hnd three, that diſtinguiſh themſelves 
trom the reſt, Caſimire Sarbieuskt a Pole, 
Daunkan de Ceriſantes and Magdalenet, 
both French. Sarbieuskt is lofty, but not 
pure ; Magdalenet is pure, but not lotty ; 
Ceriſantes un his Oaes has joyn'd both, tor 
he Writes nobly, and in a S:yle ſufficiently 
pure ; but he has not ſo much flame as 
Caſimire, who had a great deal of Wit ; 
and of that happy Wit, which makes 
Poets. Buchanan has Odes comparable to 


thoſe of Ant:quity ; but he hath great 
N WNUTVEN* 
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anrvenneſſes by the mixture of his Cha- 
racter , which is not «n:form enough. 
Muret and Vids have a Fancy too limited ; 
and their [des feems conſtrain'd, whilſt 
too {crupulouſly they are addifted to 
Latinity. Citabrera has had great Repu- 
tation by his Odes amongit the Iralians ; 
and Ron/ard amongit the French , for 
Ronjard 15 noblc and great , but this 
(irearne fy becomes deforn''d and odions, 
by his affect arrox to appear learn'd ; for 
he diſplays his Scholarſbrep even to his 
Mifirefſ, Malherb is exatt and corrct ; 
but he wentwres nothing + and aftetin 
to be r00 drſcreet, 15 often cold. T heophile 
has a great Faxcy and Intle Sexſe, He 
has ſome for:unate bolaxeſſes, becauſe 
he permits himlelt all. Yourwe and Sa 
14:4n have gay things in their Oaes ; for 
they ave the art oft Drolling pleaſant! 
on mean S«hjects, and they futtain this 
Character well enough, but they have 
not w7cour and ſablimuty tor I Mat- 
ters; molt part of the others who have 
writ atter them in Lyrick Verſe, of which 
have been made ſo many Coleitions, have 
pitcl'd upon a falle delicacy of expreſſe- 
on , Which carries them atar off from 
the truc Character of the Ode, which is 
the Grearnefs and Majeſty of ys 
an 
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and they flag in a ſhametul Medzocriry 
their Verſes were flat, and had nothing 
of that heat, and that noble Arr, {o el 
ſential to the Ode, which oughr ro lay 
nothing low or common. I might ſpeak 
with more advantage of thoſe who write 
at ehis preſent, it I had not imposy'd a 
law on my ſelf not to intermeddle in gi- 
ving judgment of the Ling , winch 
would be roo much conhdence in me, be- 
ſides the indifcretion. 
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6 & HE Epigram of all the Works in 
Verſe that Amiiquity bas produc'd, 
is the leaſt conſiderable; yer this roo 
has its Beawty. TI his Beauty confilts ei- 
ther in the delicate twrn, Or in a lucky 
word, The Greets have underſtood 
this fort of Poeſe otherwile than the Lx- 
tins, The Greet Epigram runs upun the 
turn of a Thought that is »«/«ral, but 


fine and ſubtile, The Latin Epigram, by 


a falſe :afte that {way'd in the beginung 
of the decay of the pure Latin; , en- 
deavours to {urprize the Mind by ime 
npping word, Which 15 calld a Pome. 
Catullus writ after the former manner, 

N 2 which 
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which is of a firer Character ; for he 
endeavours to cloſe a natural Thought 
within a delicate rwrn of words,and with- 
in the ſimplicity of a very ſoft expreflion. 
Martial was in fome manner the Author 
ot this other way ; that 1s to 4 LO ter- 
minate an ordinary Thought ſome 
Word that is ſurprifting. Atter ut Men 
of a good aſe, preter'd the way of Ca- 
tullus, betorc that ot Martial ; there be- 
ing more of 'rue delicacy in that, than in 
this. And 1n thele latter Ages we have 
{cn a noble Fenetian named Anare as 
N augeries, Who had an exquiſite difcern- 
ment, and who by a natural antipathy 
aga! inſt all that which is called porn, 
which he jwdg'd ro be of an ill reliſh, fa- 
criticd every vear in Ceremony a Vo- 
lume of Marrial's Epigrams tot he Manes 
of Catullur, in Honour ro his Character, 
which he judg'd was to be preter'd to 
that of Mea/. I hind nothing to fay 
conſiderable on the Eproramitiſts of latter 
Ages. Tis one of the forts ot Verſe, in 
which a man has little ſucceſs ; for ir is 
a mer lucky h1t,1t it prove well. An E pi- 
2r:m 15 little worth, unleſs it be admira- 
ble; and it 1s forare to make them aa- 
mri le, that *ris luthcient to have made 
one 11 a Man's lite, 
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T remains to ſpeak of the Maar:zel, 
the Ronaclay, the Sonnet, the Ballad, 
and all the other little Verſe, that are 
the invention of theſe latter Ages ; but 
as a little /ancy may ſuffice, to be fucceſs- 
ful in theſe kind of Works , without 
any Genzzs, 1 ſhall not amuſe my felt in 
making Refl-edions on the method that 
15 to be obſerv'd in compoting them : 
not but that he who has a Gems, would 
have a much different ſucceſs, cither by 
a more havpy turn he gives to what he 
writes, or by a more /rvely arr, or by 
more natural beautits ; Or finally , by 
more delicate faſhions of ſpeech ; and 
generally, the Geai#s makes the greateſt 
diſtinction in whatſoever work a Man 
undertakes. The Charatter of the {mal- 
ler Verſe, and of all the little Works of 
Poele, requires that they be natural, tO- 
gether with a delicacy ; tor ſeeing the 
little Subjets afford no beauty of them. 
ſelves, the Wit of the Poet mutt ſupply 
that want out of its own ſtock. Ihe 
Sonnet is of a Charatter that may re- 
ecive more of greatneſs 1n its expreſſion 
N 3 than 
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thon the other little picces ; but nothing 
1» more eſſential ro it, than the happy 
and natural turn of the Thowrhre tht 
compoſes it. The Rondelay and OMaari- 
gal are moſt wretched, it they be nor 
molt elegant ; and all their beauty con- 
hit; in the rar# that is given them. But 
it {ufhces to know what this delicacy 15, 
that ought ro be the Character of thelc 
{mall pieces, to underſtand all that be- 
lon”s ro them. A word mav be delicate 
ſerial wavs ; either by a fſubrile equz+ 
20241107) Which contains a myſtery in the 
ambiguity ; or by a bhidarm meaning, 
which ſpeaks ail out, whilſt it pretends 
" lav nothing ; or by ſome herce and 
"ld robe under modeſt terms ; or by 
lon; cehing bric+ 11:4 pleaſant, under a (e- 
rious ayre ; or, laſtly, by ſome fie 
thaeght, under a fimple and homely ex- 
preifion., We hnd all theſe manners of 
Achcicv in forme of the An cients, as 1n 
t! c Socrates of Plato, in Seppho, in Thee 
mit, mn Anarrron, in For ave, It) Catallus, 
Th Saanr:and in Martial, thelc are all 
orcat Models of this Character ; ct 
whici the French have only mn their 
Torouc Marr, Genticinan of the Cham- 
her © Frances the Firit, He had an ad- 
Mrable G-2z4- tor this way of writing ; 
and 
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ind whocver have been ſucceſsful in it 
ſince, have only copied him. Porters had 
a nature for this character: it lic had 
not a lirfle corrupted his Wit by the 
reading of ric Spantaras and Hltaltns, 
It theſe IWord:s are affe. fed, they loſe 
their grace, becauſe they become cod 
and flat, when they are far-ferch*d. Bur 
the moſt general fault in thele little pic- 
ces of Verſe, is, when one would cram 
them with roo much Wir. This 1s the 
ordinary Vice of the Spanraras and 114+ 
ltans, who labour always to lay mes 
finely, Thists no very; good cha \racter ; 
tor they ceaſe to b nat wt whulit they 
take care to be w#r;3, This is the fault 
of Queveds, in his work of the nie Ma 
les. ot (1017074 in I1s Romance ſ, of Pret: 


and Te/lt in their little Verſe, of Marino 


mn his lay!liz, ot Acquillim in Ins Maavr:s- 
-4/s, and of all the other Strangers, who 
would refize by falſe I4-a's of tar-terclr'd 
Ornaments, and by aftectations of Wit, 
which have nothing of the folid cha- 
ratter, and the good ſenſe oft the Arcr- 
ents, Every ſmall Gems 1s apt to run 
into this Vice, ot which the late Cole- 
fHons ot the French Poeſies are tull, where 
the Pocts force themſelves to be witty 
1n ſpitc of their Gemws ; tor they Ci» 

N 4 ther 
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ther never ſay things as they ought to 
be laid ; or they lay nothing in the 
great Diſcourſes ; or they load with or- 
namerts Subjetts that are not capable to 
ſulfer any ; or they diſcover all their Art, 
when it ſhould bc conceal'd ; or they 
give themſelves over to the beauty of 
their Nature without method ; or hnal- 
ly, they loſe themſelves in their laes' 5, 
becauſethey have Not [trengrth to execute 
handfomly what their Faxcy dictates ro 
them, 


AXXIIL. 


FRE I of a humour to decide, I 
VV might add to theſe Refi-dtons 
thc tolution of ſome difkcultics in the 
ulz of French Por/ie, that to me feem 
worthy to be clear'd. The firſt is con- 
cerning the rranſpoſiiion of words, which 
{ome Ports ſeem to attect in the grea! Poe 
ens, as a kind of tigure, which they Prc- 
tend to make uſe of to P1Ve more force 
and novicnels to their D:ſcoxrſe. But 
Roenſard, in the Pretace ot Is Poem of 
the Era 144,s not of that opinion. For 
Nig believes not the French Tongue to 
YLavea Cigratter proper to bear in :ts 
CX« 
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expreſſion, that fort of Tranſpoſitions. 
In effett, it is too ſimple and too plain 
to wind about the words, and give them 
another order than that of the natural 
ſenſe, which they _ to have. I reter 
to thole who underſtand good ſpeaking, 
better than I do. The ſecond difficulty 
is the uſe of Thou and Thee, which the 
Poets employ when they ſpeak to GOD, 
or tothe King. This uſe to me ſeems 
neither founded on Authority, nor on 
Realon. For beſides that the Authority 
of the Latin Tongue, on which they 
build, is a falſe toundation ; becaulc 
that Tongue cqually uſes T how and Thee 
in Proſe and in Verſe, tor all ſort of per- 
ſons; our Tongue 1s of it ſelf of a 
charatter ſo reſpectful, that it cannot be 
content with thoſe terms, for perſons to 
whom it would give Honexr. But no- 
thing to me appears more (trong againit 
this uſe, than the manner which the Poets 
themſclves practiſe, For thoſe who 
ſay Thou and Thee to God, and to great 
perſons, never ſpeak fo to their Mrftreſ- 
ſes, becauſe they believe that would 
want reſpect. "Tis true, that Theophile 
has ſara /o to his, but this was /ara no 
more atter the Language became po- 
liſh'd; and Vottare never us'd it. This 

is 
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15 a ſcruple I have, and which I leave to 
the Cr:11cks tro examine. The third dit- 
hculry 15 the uſe of Meraphors ; for the 
French T ongue 1s eſſential mw ſo ſerupulons, 
that tr +'/ows nothing but what 1s mo- 
deft, aid the leaſt thing of boldneſs 
offends its Modeſty. But this would be 
roo great a delicacy to forbid Met aphors 
to Pocts, with the ſame rigor as to Ora- 
7ors, There are Metaphors authoriz'd 
by uſe, which Poeſie cannot pals by, It 
behoves a Poet to uſe them diſcreetly, 
without ſhocking the Modeſty of our 
Lan Cc, It requires a great Jud 7ment 
ro diſtinguiſh — ought to be ſaid in 
proper terms, and what in met aphoric al, 
The /ame cenſure may be pals'd on the 
boldneſs of compound:ng, and corning 
new words, Da-Bart as has made himſelf 
ridiculous, by attempting to imitate Ho- 
mer and Prndar in the invention of theſe 
kind of words. "The fourth difficulty 
is the conftrarnt of Riime + but this can 
only be a difficulty to the weaker ſort 

of Wits, who ſiffer themſelves to be 
malter'd by tlus ſervitude, which a great 
Genius employs, to give the more force 
to his Thawghts, and more greatneſs to 
his Seatiments> The la(t difficulty, and 
the moſt important of all the relt, is to 
know 
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know whether one may pleaſe in Poetry 
againſt the Rules ? I apply this to the 
French Poetry particularly, though it be 
common to Poetry it | nw becauſe 
moſt part of our French make a falſe Li- 
berty of this bad Principle. Tis only 
by this that Moliere would ſalve the or- 
dinary Irregularity of his Comeates. *Tis 
true, that his Raſbneſs has been ſucceſs- 
ful ; and that he has pleas'd in his Pre- 
ces againſt Art. Bur I prerend that nei- 
ther he, nor any others ſhall ever pleaſe, 
but by the Rules : they have ſome natu- 
ral Draughts whereby they are ſucceſs- 
ful, and theſe Draughts arc the Strokes 
of Art; for Art, as I have ſaid, is no- 
thing elſe, but good Senſe reduc'd to Me- 
thed. Tis only theſe Strokes that are 
taking 1n irregular Pieces, where what 
is erregular never pleaſes, becauſe 'tis 
nNCVET natural, 
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Inally, to conclude with a Toxch of 
Morality. Since the Reputation of 

cang, modeſt, 15 more worth than that 
of making Verles ; were I to make any 
} wou'd never forlake Honefty nor Mo- 
aeſty, . 
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deity, For if nothing renders Men 
more ridiculous, than the kind Opinion 
they conceive of themſelves, and of 
their Performances; the Poets are yet 
more ridiculous than other Men, when 
their Vanity riſes from the Dithculty of 
ſucceeding well in their Myſtery. Bur it 
T made Verſe better than anot'ier, I 
word not force any Man to find them 
good, I wow'd not have a greater Opini- 
on of my ſelf, though all the World ap- 
planded rhem ; nor ſhowd the Succeſs 
blind me : amongft the Praiſes that were 
beſtow?d on me, I cou'd not perſuade my 
ſclf to ſufter thoſe, where appear'd 
ought of Favour ; and I wou'd impolc 
ſilence on them, who in commending me, 
ſpoke further rhan my Conſcience; to 
ſave my ſclt from that Ridiculouſneſs, 
which ſome +117 Spirits fall into, who 
wou'd have Praiſes and Admirations 
eternally for every thing they do. I 
wou'! employ all my Reaſon, and all my 
Wir, to gain more Doc1/:ty, and more Sub- 
m:{/ron, to the Advice my Friends ſhou'd 
give me ; I would borrow their Lights, 
t9 ſupply the Weakneſs of mine; and I 
wou'd hiten to all the World, that I 
might not be ignorant of any of my 
Fauirs.In the Pratfes thatI gave to thoſe I 
found 
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found worthy, I wou'd be fo conſcren- 
tious, that fy no Intcreſt whatſoever, 
wou'd I ſpeak againit my Opinion ; and 
there ſhou'd never enter into any thing 
that weat from my hands, any of thoſe 
mercenary Glances, which fo greatly de- 
baſe the Charatter of a Poet. Laſtly, 
[ wou'd rid my felt of all the ridiculous 
Vanitics, to which thoſe who make 
Verſe arc ordinarily obnoxious : and 
by this prudent Condutt I wou'd endea- 
vour to deſtroy thoſe Fripperies, which 
by Cuſtom are ſaid of a Proteſſon that 
might continue honourable, were it on- 
ly exerci?d by Men of honourable 
Principles. 
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